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NEWS OF 


HE war-news in the past week has been uniformly good— 

in most theatres good beyond expectation. In Libya Derna 
has been captured, though the haul of prisoners was not, as in 
the case of Bardia and Tobruk, great. And the westward 
advance continues, over increasingly difficult country, with 
Benghazi as the immediate goal and the capture of Cyrene, 130 
miles from that town, marking the first milestone. The 
beleaguered Italian garrison at the oasis of Jarabub is sull 
holding out with some gallantry. But the most notable successes 
have been in Eritrea, where the capture of Agordat and Barentu 
gives strong promise of the success of the move, first on Asmara, 
then on Massawa and the sea. The complete elimination of the 
Italian forces in Eritrea, Abyssinia and Somaliland seems only 
aquestion of time, and no long time. On the other side of the 
Mediterranean the systematic Greek advance in Albania con- 
finues, in spite of a series of costly and quite ineffective counter- 
attacks by the new Italian commander, General Cavallero, who 
is reported to have tendered his resignation; as he has already 
held his pest for over a week the rumour is probably true. The 
immediate Greek objective is Valona, and the Italians are said 
to have evacuated Tepilene, which is cne of the last obstacles 
on the road to the port. It has to be recognised that Greece 
may soon have to face a mew and grave menace. German 
air transport units are admitted by the Italians to be in Albania, 
though Germany is not at war with Greece. What that points 
to Is obvious. 


Mr. Wendell Willkie’s Service 

It is impossible to compute the value of Mr. Wendell 
Willkie’s visit to this country—and to Eire. Its ultimate 
importance will only be assessable when Mr. Willkie has got 
back and made his considered conclusions known in the United 
States, particularly before the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Senate. He has enjoyed all the advantages of complete 
Personal independence. He is not even that ambiguous 
character, an unofficial emissary—in which connexion it is 
Nght to emphasise the weight attaching to the simultaneous 
"sit of one singularly acute and discreet unofficial emissary, 


THE WEEK 


Mr. Harry Hopkins. Mr. Willkie, thanks to the enjoyment of 
a physique apparently impervious to exhaustion or fatigue, has 
seen more of places and people in this country in ten days than 
most peopie would have seen in ten weeks, and as his pub- 
lished and unpublished comments show, he has not only seen 
but understood. The two dominant impressions he has put 
on record are of the unbroken and unbreakable unity of the 
British people in the face of the sternest ordeal in their history, 
and of the supreme quality of leadership exerted in that crisis 
by the Prime Minister. If that is the story he will tell to his 
countrymen, particularly his fellow-Republicans, particularly 
his isolationist fellow-Republicans, we could ask nothing better. 
Meanwhile the tonic effects here of Mr. Willkie’s sympathy, his 
comradeship, his unaffected friendship, will not depart with 
his departure. Our debt to him cannot easily be repaid. In his 
own mind it certainly calls for no repayment. 


Germans on the Danube 

The formidable military preparations which the Germans 
are making on the Bulgar-Rumanian frontier point to an early 
crossing of the Danube and an invasion of Bulgaria—though 
ice-floes in the river may prevent the successful construction 
of pontoon bridges for a few weeks. Troops are increasingly 
being massed along the border—the lorries are there and the 
pontoons are there, and there is a report that large numbers 
of “invasion barges” that were lying in Dutch canals have 
been taken by canal to the Danube. Bulgarians seem to be 
convinced that the Germans have made up their minds to 
move upon or through Bulgaria within a few weeks, with 
Bulgarian permission if possible, without if not. Already 
Bulgaria contains thousands of German “technicians” or 
“tourists” who only await the signal for action. The Bul- 
garian Government still takes its stand on neutrality, and the 
pro-German Minister for Agriculture, M. Bagrianov, has 
for undisclosed reasons resigned his post. But can the 
Bulgarian Government control the Army? If German forces 
entered Bulgaria and the Turks moved into Bulgarian territory 
to meet them, would the Bulgarian Army, even if ordered to 
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do so, refrain from fighting the Turks? It is believed that it 
would not. But if the German Army is admitted into 
Bulgaria that country would thenceforth be in as pitiable a 
plight as Rumania. 


The ‘* Lease and Lend”’ Bill 

The far-reaching powers which President Roosevelt has 
demanded before the United States can go full steam ahead in 
carrying out his promise to give aid to Britain can only be 
applied when the “ Lease and Lend ” Bill has passed success- 
fully through both Houses of Congress. Last week the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives sent the 
Bill with its approval to the full House, amendments to the draft 
being only those which are acceptable to the Administration. 
On Monday the full-dress debate began in the House, 
where attempts will be made by the Opposition to water down 
the powers which the Bill confers. But it 1s almost certain to 
be passed in substantially its present form by a large majority, 
and delaying tactics will be defeated by the rules imposing 
time limits on discussion. The Bill will then still have to face 
the ordeal of the Senate, where it is possible that debate will 
be long spun out, though the ultimate issue is not in doubt. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has now opened its 
examination, and it is to give evidence before it that Mr. Wendeil 
Willkie has hastened his return. His evidence, which will 
almost certainly show the urgency of the issue, will not merely 
help the passage of the Bill, but may expedite it. Time is of 
the essence of the situation. He gives twice who gives quickly. 
President Roosevelt can only throw the whole weight of America 
into war production, and also give us the utmost possible 
immediate aid, when the “Lease and Lend” Bill has become 
law. Every day that is gained now may shorten the war by 
as many weeks. 


The Future of Abyssinia 

The question of the Government's attitude to the future of 
Abyssinia, recently raised by Miss Margery Perham and others, 
has been promptly dealt with by Mr. Eden in a statement in 
the House of Commons. Having said that the Government 
would welcome the reappearance of an independent Ethiopian 
State and recognise the claim of the Emperor Haile Selassie 
to the throne, he added that any assistance in economic and 
political matters that the Emperor might need should be the 
subject of international arrangement at the conclusion of peace. 
The British Government has “no territorial ambitions in 
Abyssinia.” That is a wise and timely declaration. It is 
of the utmost importance that this country should not be open 
to amy accusation that it is making war to promote its own 
Imperial ends. The Emperor will undoubtedly need help in 
his future task of creating order among the tribesmen, but 
the British Government disavows in advance any intention of 
seeking to establish a British protectorate; and Mr. Eden 
promises that any temporary measures of military guidance 
which the conduct of the war may require will come to an end 
as soon as the situation permits. Even at an early stage, and 
before the final conclusion of peace, it would be worth while 
to adopt Miss Perham’s suggestion, and associate some non- 
British persons with those who are advising the Emperor. 


General Hertzog’s New Party 

It was not to be supposed that General Hertzog, having 
resigned his leadership of the Re-united Nationalist Party of 
the Free State and parted company with Dr. Malan and the 
extreme Nationalists, would long cease to take a leading part in 
South African politics. It was on the policy of non-belligerence 
for South Africa that he was defeated at the beginning of the 
war and was replaced by General Smuts, and he has not 
departed from this policy, in spite of his inability to swallow the 
Republicanism and the spirit of race hatred which distinguish 
the Malanites. His secession from the Nationalist Party meant 
not his disappearance from the ranks of the Government's 
opponents but a split in the Opposition, and now he and his 
friends have formally created a new “ Afrikaner” Party, con- 
sisting of ten members of Parliament and four senators. In a 
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statement issued last week the new party invites support from 
South Africans who, though rejecting the Malanite policy, yiey 
with distrust the present Government’s Imperialism, describe 
as “holistic,” in terminology borrowed from General Smys 
in his role as philosopher. In the opposition the Governme 
face the same men, but now openly disunited. 


Air-War According to Plan 

Gradualiy the balance of power in the air is being redressed. 
and today the Germans are as much concerned about our air 
ofensive as we about theirs. The big sweep of a large forge 
of British bombers last Sunday, accompanied by more thay , 
hundred Spitfires and Hurricanes, over German-occupied 
France and Belgium, attacking invasion ports, aerodromes and 
communications without loss, proved that our pilots and crews 
can be as successful in fighting over enemy country as over 
Britain. Such attacks serve to upset the enemy’s plans and 
preparations—whatever they may be—and push back th 
air frontiers. At a Press conference at the Air Ministry las 
Monday a senior R.A.F. officer emphasised the fact that the 
daily and nightly operations which are regularly reported are 
the results of a long-range plan scientifically concerted. Our 
supreme aim in night-bombing is to concentrate the greatest 
force at the right time on the right place, with a view to damag- 
ing or delaying German war-production and obstructing the 
transport of materials. The Germans themselves have provided 
us with evidence of the devastation wrought by our bombers. 
But the assessment of damage is not guess-work. The reports 
sent in by pilots are checked by photographic records, and 
from other sources of information. The R.A.F. is not wasting 
its time and its petrol on sporadic, meaningless attacks on any- 
Its objectives are scientifically fixed, and 
it is hammering away at these day after day with results which 
we know are seriously impeding the German war eflort. It is 
not out for a “ war of nerves,” but to do specific war-damage— 
and in that way is hitting at the true nerve centres of German 
power. 


The **‘ Humbug of Finance ”’ 

It is the task of such men as Mr. J. M. Keynes (one wishes 
there were many of them) to assess the material damage that is 
being or may be done by war in its proper proportions. He 
considers that the air-raid damage to buildings up to date does 
not reach one year’s full building capacity, and that the total 
damage to the country’s property is so far only about I per 
cent. He suggests that what has happened up to date should 
be regarded as an opportunity, and it can go a great deal 
further before it becomes a disaster. We have to reckon with 
the possibility that it may go further, even a great deal further 
Even so we must not think of the future merely in terms of 
money values lost. Real wealth is found not only in finished 
goods but in materials available and man-power for making 
things out of them. Mr. Keynes bids us beware of the “ hum 
bug of finance.” War itself proves in the most striking manner 
that a nation which has the men and the skill and the access 
to materials will not let its production be hampered by finance. 
We have to learn that what can be accomplished in war-time 
in producing goods for mere destruction can be accomplished 
in peace-time in producing goods for use and for wealth- 
making. 


Post-War Politics 

The need that will continue in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war for united national action has already been indicated 
by Mr. Churchill and discussed by Mr. Attlee. To this subject 
Captain Harold Balfour, Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Air Ministry, made a sensible and spirited contribution @ 
Oxford last Monday. He recognises, as The Spectator has 
recognised, that the period of reconstruction will be as difficult 
and as important as the period of the war itself, and he insists 
that it will be only by a united effort of sacrifice and positive 
work comparable with that put forth in the war that we caf 
repair its ravages and abolish the evils of unemployment, bad 
living conditions and inequality of opportunity. There is one 
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question he touched on which is of vita! importance for the 
future health of parties and of Parliamentary life—the question 
of the party organisations. Captain Balfour boldly alluded to 
the excessive power of the party machines, and the practice. of 
choosing candidates for money on the one hand and on a un oa 
ticket on the other, with too little regard for personal quali- 
fcations. The whole question of the old tyranny of the party 
machines ought to be frankly faced and vigorously dealt with, 
especially at the favourable moment of political unity and party 
truce. If we start, where Captain Balfour starts, from the 
admitted Christian and humanitarian soundness of the ideals 
of the three parties there is a good basis from which to attack 
and get rid of party abuses in a true democratic spirit. ‘The 
provision of State payment of election expenses would be a good 
beginning, and would go far towards the liberation of the privat 
Member of Parliament. 


The Call of the Air 

The Air Training scheme announced a month ago by Sir 
Archibald Sinclair has fired the imagination of thousands cf 
those who are still too young to attest for the Air Force, though 
they are among the most air-minded inhabitants of this country. 
The scheme came into operation last Saturday, and at once 
there was a rush of recruits between 16 and 18 years of age; 
and at the same time offers to act as instructors began to pour 
in from former R.F.C. and R.A.F. officers. Thus begins 
immediate co-operation between the too young and the too old 
to fly, to prepare the way for a future immense expansion of 
the Air Force, and to ensure the preliminary training of large 
numbers of youths, the most apt of whom will be selected for 
service. Already, before the end of last week, 200 squadrons 
of the Air Defence Cadet Corps had been registered as units 
of the Air Training Corps, and 30 new units formed. Replies 
have been received to 75 per cent. of the circulars addressed 
to urban councils, and of these 99 per cent. were in favour of 
accepting the offer to participate in the scheme. Manchester 
quickly led the way by adding seven squadrons to its original 
four, having enrolled 1,400 recruits in the fortnight following 
the announcement. The University courses are to begin at the 
opening of the summer term, and headmasters are sending in 
their nominations of candidates now. The scheme appears to 
be meeting with an enthusiastic response from schools and 
schoolboys, from local authorities, and would-be instructors. 
Boy Scouts, who are not old enough to join, but are unwilling 
to be left out, are becoming Air Scouts within their own 
movement. 


Fire-fighting and Fire-prevention 

On or before last Wednesday occupiers of commercial pre- 
mises and factories in the London region should have reported 
on the arrangements made for dealing with fires caused by enemy 
action. In making their plans firms were required to organise 
the services of all members of the staff between the ages of 18 
and 60, who between them must furnish day and night guards 
to watch for fires, give warnings, and tackle the danger as soon 
a itis detected. But obviously it is not enough to be prepared 
to fight fires. Prevention is better than cure, and it is an 
imperative duty for all occupiers of buildings of any kind— 
Private houses as well as business premises—to adopt all 
Possible protective means to prevent or diminish the damage 
that may be done by incendiary bombs. Careful scientific 
research has been directed to the problem. It is advised that 
wooden floors on which a bomb is likely to come to rest should 
be covered with a two-inch layer of sand or similar material, 
or, if that is too heavy, with a 3 inch layer of gypsum or cement 
Composition. Rafters and other inflammable parts of the 
structure above this level should be treated with fire-proof 
paints or p 


astes. Such precautions will delay or even entirely 
prevent the action of fire in empty rooms There are other 
Precautionary measures for upper rooms which cannot be 


It is of the utmost 
, that these anti-fire devices should be studied. If 
Mey are properly applied fires will be less likely to occur, and 
Can be m 
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re easily dealt with, and by fewer persons. 
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Parliamentary Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House has 
settled down to detailed treatment of the War Damage Com- 
mission Bill. This naturally involves a certain dullness in 
debates, because so much of the Bill is technical in character. 
A small group of specialists remains to apportion the fairest 
awards to mortgagor and mortgagee, lessor and lessee, but 
logic hardly fits the case. Sir Donald Somervell, the Attorney- 
General, is full of charm and suavity, while Sir Kingsley Wood 
beams on every amendment. The solicitors Mr. Milner and 
Mr. Silkin naturally see fine points and nice qualifications where 
a layman piunges into the controversy with nothing but common- 
sense. Sir George Courthope and Mr. Denman keep an eye 
on Ecclesiastical properties, Mr. Pickthorn is determined to 
champion University, or rather College, Estates. Then of course 
it is necessary to know precisely what is a Charitable Trust. 
Others look after small property-owners or municipal corpor- 
ations. I know of no other Bill that could throw more light 
on the strange ramifications of property-ownership in England. 
It is instructive for a young Member to follow the queer turnings 
down which the variety of amendments are liable to take him. 
There is both an irony and a sense of solid satisfaction that at 
such a suspended moment in the middle of air-raids the House 
of Commons can devote days of discussion to such a measure. 
However, Mr. Keynes measures the damage at less than one per 
cent. and assures us that one good building year will take up 
the lag. 

* a * * 


Lord Rushcliffe and the Assistance Board have sent to Sir 
Kingsley Wood their provisional conclusions on the new Deter- 
mination of Needs Bill. This was a wise precaution, because no 
subject has created more feeling and bitterness in recent years 
than the Means Test. It remains to be seen whether the 
goodwill which has marked the progress of the War Damage 
Bill will be equally evident in the other major measure of this 
The crucial question appears to centre round the 
definition of a household, but it is precisely because there is 
also involved the obligations of a family that passions are easily 
aroused. I hope that a compromise will be found, partly because 
the whole question of the social services needs far more radical 
treatment than time can at present allow. Here is a subject 
on which Mr. Greenwood’s new department ought to do some 
basic research. Every day it becomes more clear that we are 
in fact creating our own New Order in typically British style. 


Session 


* * * * 


Outside the House over a hundred Members are serving in 
a variety of jobs, but perhaps Mr. (now Colonel) Elliot’s 
new post is of special interest. Presumably he will now face 
the Press in a different capacity from his old Ministerial days. 
He becomes the liaison between the War Office, presided over 
by his old Chief Whip, and the outside world. 


* * os * 


The lamented death of Lord Lloyd removes from politics and 
public life a virile, independent and courageous advocate of 
many related causes. It is all the more sad, because after 
many years of advocacy he was at last in a powerful position to 
use his endowments and talents for the benefit of the country 
he loved so much. There was no one quite like him; he 
inspired a small but devoted following. Imperial Defence, 
England’s Case, the Merchant Navy, Sea Cadets, the Church of 
England, all spring to life whenever the name George Lloyd 
is mentioned. 


+ * * * 


This Government is composed of Radicals and Imperialists. 
Churchill, Amery, Duff Cooper, Croft belong to the latter 
camp: the Radicals are more difficult to name. But with Amery 
and Lloyd there was a blending of domestic radicalism with 
their love of Empire. 
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CRISIS IN FRANCE 


HERE is no doubt that France is moving swiftly towards 
a crisis, which may have broken before these words 
are read. Not a word has been said officially about the 
latest phases of it, but the German Press, the German- 
controlled Press of Paris and rarely, and with calculated 
obscurity, the Press of unoccupied France have thrown 
ample light on the drama that has been played out between 
Berlin and Vichy since the first move towards crisis was 
taken by the dismissal of M. Laval from the Vichy Govern- 
ment and the substitution of M. Flandin as Foreign Minister 
in the middle of December. It was then that fundamental 
difference between Marshal Pétain and Herr Hitler was 
revealed. The Marshal, forced to ask for an armistice last 
June, when he was convinced that France could fight no 
longer, has been resolved throughout to stand honourably 
and firmly by the armistice terms. Hitler, according to his 
invariable habit, stood by them while it suited him and 
disregarded them cynically when that served his purpose. 
The armistice did not concern the internal politics of un- 
occupied France. Marshal Pétain was at liberty to appoint 
whatever colleagues he chose and to dispense with the 
services of any if he saw fit. There was nothing to warrant 
the smallest interference by Germany with the action he 
took, for good cause shown, in the case of M. Laval. The 
demand, which has obviously been put forward behind 
the scenes, for the Auvergnat’s rehabilitation has no warrant 
in any of the armistice terms. 

It is the same with the passage of troops, which Hitler 
is said to have demanded, through unoccupied France. The 
armistice provides for the uninterrupted transit of mer- 
chandise, but not of munitions, military stores or personnel, 
between Germany and Italy. Marshal Pétain is therefore 
completely justified in refusing to sanction the passage of 
troops. In the case of the French fleet, all ships except 
those destined for the protection of French colonies were 
to be demobilised and disarmed. Germany “ solemnly 
declared ” that she had no intention of using for her own 
purposes those warships which remained in French ports 
under German control. There is, again, no warrant what- 
ever for calling on Marshal Pétain to accord to Germany 
the use of any port in unoccupied France or the French 
Empire, or of any unit of the French fleet now in French 
hands. For Marshal Pétain to accede to any such demand 
would be to commit an act of war against Great Britain, 
and there is no reason to believe that the Marshal, or 
General Weygand, or Admiral Darlan, in spite of the 
strength of his feelings about what unfortunately had to 
happen at Oran, would countenance for a moment such 
action against France’s former ally, to whom alone she can 
look for salvation in the future. Unless all the Press reports, 
in particular the unconcealed anger which possesses the 
German Press, are completely misleading, Hitler has made 
precisely that demand and Marshal Pétain has refused it. 
That constitutes the crisis. 

The situation no doubt is more complex than this. 
Germany is demanding vaguely and comprehensively 
“co-operation” from France, in the connotation of that 
word now made familiar by Japan’s similar demands on 
China. More particularly she demands the restoration of 
M. Laval to the position of influence from which Marshal 
Pétain ousted him in December. M. Laval is the supreme 
co-operator. If he were in power nothing so crude as 
demands would be necessary. A hint, a nod, at the most a 
secret intimation, to M. Laval would be enough. M. Laval 
today is busy serving Germany by creating in Paris a new 


Franco-Nazi organisation called the Rassemblemen 
National Populaire, formed as counterblast to the genuinely 
French organisation launched at Vichy under the name of 
Rassemblement pour la Révolution Nationale. Marshal 
Pétain, meanwhile, has had a mysterious interview with 
M. Laval—which did not lead to the latter’s reinstatemen 
at Vichy. But that chapter is not closed. German pressure 
continues, and it seems likely that the Marshal will have to 
compromise with his former Foreign Minister, as the 
alternative to yielding on the much graver issue of the 
fleet. Admiral Darlan has gone to Paris, talked to Laval 
there and returned alone to Vichy—all this after the 
receipt (according to evidently authentic rumour) of definite 
demands regarding the fleet. That lends high significance 
to the statement made by Admiral Darlan to the Fournal 
before leaving for Paris that “the French fleet will remain 
under complete French control” and defend itself agains 
any attack from any quarter, a statement which Germany 
can read as little less than a challenge, and which can only 
increase still further the tension between Berlin and Vichy, 
Hence the semi-official crescendo of angry threats from the 
Paris wireless and the German Press, culminating in 
the declaration that France’s contumacy has carried 
her so far that it is now too late for any accommo- 
dation and she has only herself to thank for what will come 
to her. 

Such is the situation as these words are written. The 
outlook is obscure, but certain facts point to certain con- 
clusions. Marshal Pétain has from the first taken a resolute 
stand regarding any German demands that would involve 
French co-operation in action against Britain, and there is 
no sign that on these major issues he is weakening in the 
least degree. The Vichy official wireless would hardly 
have gone out of its way to quote from the Vichy corre- 
spondent of the Basler Nachrichten the statement that 
““ Marshal Pétain intends to carry out the armistice agree- 
ment loyally but not to go beyond it,” if that statement 
had not represented fact. General Weygand, in Africa, 
has refrained studiously from defining his attitude, apart 
from a fervent and unquestionably sincere appeal for loyalty 
to Marshal Pétain in any decision the latter may take, but 
the venom of the attack made on him in German papers 
like Das Reich reveals instructively the apprehensions felt 
at Berlin about the steps the Marshal and the General in 
concert are in a position to take. It will! help Hitler litle 
to get to the northern shore of the Mediterranean at Mar 
seilles and Toulon unless he finds the French fleet in 
those ports and can get possession of the southern shore, 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, particularly the port o 
Bizerta, as well. It is just those acquisitions which General 
Weygand has the power to deny him. 

If the Berlin-Paris-Vichy negotiations mean crisis fo 
France, they mean a good deal for this country, t00. 
Hitler’s eyes are fixed on Bizerta, which, with the adjacet! 
coast of Tunis, is just opposite Sicily at the narrowest 
point of the whole Mediterranean. If dive-bombers i 
Sicily were reinforced by dive-bombers in Tunis, and 
enemy submarines could operate from both shores, tht 
threat to the free passage of British warships and transports 
would be serious. Marshal Pétain could concede that 
immense advantage to Hitler if he recanted his declaration 
that he would do nothing that would endanger his honout. 
If he stands by that creditable pledge, as there is evety 
reason to believe he will, he risks drastic measures 0 
retaliation, taking the form of the occupation by Hitler 
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of part or all of still unoccupied France. But could Hitler 
afford to play that card if it meant, as it almost certainly 
would, that the French Empire became the seat of a French 
Government no longer bound by the armistice and once 
more ranged in open opposition to Germany? Laval 
may be forced back into the Vichy Cabinet by German 
pressure. That should be regarded here as not a 
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reproach to, but as cause for sympathy with, Marshal 


Pétain. It would mean no surrender on essentials. If 
there is no concession beyond that, an apparent success for 
Hitler will conceal a fundamental failure. Laval, return- 
ing to Vichy as a German nominee, will be more than ever 
discredited with the country and the colleagues he has to 
work with. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. WENDELL WILLKIE has come and gone, having 

in the ten days he was here done an amazingly good job 
of work. His mere physical endurance is astonishing. On 
Tuesday, his last day here, he flew from Manchester to Ireland, 
spent an hour and a half alone with Mr. de Valera, lunched 
with him and his Cabinet, flew back to London, had _ three- 
quarters of an hour with the King and Queen, returned to his 
hotel to face about a hundred journalists for half an hour or 
so, and after dinner talked with the utmost freedom and without 
a sign of fatigue till within ten minutes of his final departure 
from London with a small but (apart from myself) distinguished 
company collected by the good offices of Mr Henry Andrews 
and his wife Rebecca West. The conversation was definitely 
“off the record,” as Mr. Willkie puts it, and off the record 
it will remain, needless to say, so far as I am concerned. But 
the personal impression Mr. Willkie makes is eminently a matter 
for record. He is quiet, deliberate in speech, disposed to think 
before he answers, except when his ideas are already clear-cut, 
as they generally are, for he is a man who very definitely knows 
his own mind, sound and shrewd in his judgements of both men 
and things, and with a peculiarly attractive vein of dry humour. 
His advocacy of our cause in America will without question 
be forcible, reasoned and, it is hard not to believe, highly 
effective. Mr. Willkie, I gather by the way, does not take the 
view that America expects or desires anything in the way of 
a statement of war-aims beyond what could appropriately be 
indicated in a considered speech or two by the Prime Minister. 


* * * * 


There will be a great story to come out of Abyssinia one of 
these days. The Emperor is back in his own country, and the 
tribes are rising everywhere against the Italians. Much of that 
is spontaneous, but the beginning of it was carefully and most 
skilfully organised, and most of it was one man’s doing. 
The man in question began life as a professional soldier. He 
was in the Sudan Government Administration for three years 
before the last war, and for a short time British consul at Addis 
Ababa. Then he fought through the war, winning the D.S.O., 
and after it decided to settle down to farming in Abyssinia. 
His children were born there, and they speak Amharic fluently. 
When this war broke out he offered his services to the War 
Office, and they were immediately accepted. He went out at 
once to Abyssinia once more, got in touch with his old friends 
there, devised methods of communicating with Khartum, 
defeated all the Italian attempts to track him down, and has done 
much more, I suppose, than any other single man to precipitate 
the coming Italian débdcle in that country. His name is—not 
for publication at the moment. At any rate it has not, I 
believe, been published, though the Italians can hardly be 
supposed not to know it. 

* * * * 

It is interesting that the first article to be published by Major- 
General J. H. Beith—Ian Hay—after relinquishing the post 
of Director of Public Relations at the War Office should be on 
the subject of the now famous “ old school tie” letter by Col. 
R.C. Bingham, as result of which the writer was retired from 
his command of a cadet battalion. Ian Hay’s article, which 
appeared in Tuesday’s Daily Mail, is on the whole a temperate 
endorsement of the gist—not the method of expression—of the 
Bingham letter. Its essence is contained in the paragraph: 

“ A boy who has been educated at a State-aided school 
and left it perhaps at the age of 14, in order to start working 


for a living, has had far fewer opportunities of man-manage- 








acquired in that parish to justify it. 
* * * 


ment and leadership than the Public School boy—that is 
to say the boy who has been educated at a boarding-school 
until reaching the age of 18 or 19.” 


That is plainly true, and Ian Hay draws the right conclu- 
sion when he goes on to contend, as the Headmaster of Rugby 
has just been contending in The Spectator, that what is wanted 
is to give every suitable boy the chance of public-school facili- 
ties. He himself was at Fettes. 

o * * * 

No one who has ever seen the Papworth Tuberculosis Colony 
in Cambridgeshire will quarrel with the judgement that Sir 
Pendrill Varrier-Jones was in his way a great man. I had 
known him since we were freshmen of the same year at 
Cambridge (he was just P. C. V. Jones, without a hyphen, then), 
I have watched through the years the growth of the remark- 
able and fruitful experiment he initiated at Papworth, and I 
have been all over the colony under his enthusiastic guidance. 
It is true that Varrier-Jones had, at the beginning, the co- 
operation of older men like Sir Clifford Allbutt and Sir German 
Sims-Woodhead, but the idea of a village settlement where 
tuberculous patients could settle down with their families and 
earn their living at some type of work—cabinet-making, 
leather-work and the like—which their state of health permitted 
was, I believe, his own. At any rate the execution was all his 
own. The products of Papworth were marked by first-class 
craftsmanship, and the settlement itself has attracted almost 
world-wide interest. For Varrier-Jones Papworth, and certain 
purely pathological aspects of tuberculosis, were the whole of 
life. I once said something to him about getting married. He 
scouted the idea. He was far too busy, he affirmed decisively. 

* * * * 

The official announcement that, on his elevation to the 
peerage, Sir Edmund Ironside is taking the title of Baron 
Ironside of Archangel indicates a deplorable disregard of 
political considerations. The Allied force which the new peer 
commanded at Archangel in 1918, and whose achievements 
he desires to perpetuate in his new title, was engaged in fight- 
ing for all it was worth against the present rulers of Russia, 
whose attitude to this country at the present time is anything 
but a matter of indifference. If we are not able to establish 
particularly cordial relations with Russia—through no fault 


of our own—nothing is gained by providing invaluable propa- 
ganda to enemy propagandists. 
Lord Ironside may decide that he should, and find that he still 
can, choose some other territorial designation. 
Ironside of Michaelstow in Cornwall as being sufficiently, but 


Gazette or no Gazette I trust 
I suggest Baron 
not blatantly, archangelic. 


A few acres could, I am sure, be 


* 


The death of Lord Lloyd is a grave loss to the national 


resources in brain-power and executive ability, a loss not only 
for what the late Colonial Secretary was but for what he 
might have become. 
personality in recent years had been marked. A certain arbi- 
trariness, which led him to regard his High Commissionership 
in Egypt in the same light as his previous Governorship of 
Bombay, in spite of the differences in the circumstances, was 
steadily disappearing. He took over the British Council from 
Lord Eustace Percy and conducted its affairs with vigour, 
imagination and a complete absence of party bias. 
fairness of mind marked his short tenure of the Colonial Office. 
He might well have found a place in the War Cabinet in no 
distant future. 


For the growth and development of his 


The same 


JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: STRATEGY TELLS 


By STRATEGICUS 


PERCEPTIBLE slackening in the pace of operatidns 

against Italy should not blind anyone to their 
importance. In point of fact the operations in Greece, Libya 
and Italian East Africa appear each to have a shape and 
strategy of their own. Numerically they decrease in that order, 
not necessarily because the gross number of Italians involved 
decreases like that, though it really seems to be the case; but 
because the numbers actually engaged at any one moment 
follow that order. In Albania probably the gross number of 
Italians is larger than in Libya; but this seems an arresting 
irrelevance, owing to Marshal Graziani’s obliging tendency to 
allow General Wavell to capture his army in small sections. 
From the first it has been evident that another mind and a 
firmer rhythm has characterised the operations of the Italian 
East African Force. Graziani had the main place in 
the attack upon the Suez Canal; it was the role of the 
Italian East African Force to assist, and if it did nothing 
commensurate with its numbers that was the fault of the 
general strategy. 

In spite of the fall of Cyrene, the scene has shifted this 
last week to the east, and with the fall of Agordat and Barentu 
and the retreat from Metemma we can be forgiven for 
preening our feathers a little. What we have to grasp is the 
entirely different scale of the operations in some parts of the 
Sudan front. It is almost inevitable that we should associate 
important operations with imposing numbers, even if we have 
come to realise that numbers and machines are the mere 
embroidery of warfare. But in these almost daily exchanges 
on the Abyssinian frontier, since Italy entered the war, the 
numbers have been singularly absent. If the fighting about 
Gallabat has not been merely an affair of outposts, it has at 
least never come to the dignity of divisional warfare. Yet it 
may be that looking back upon the African campaign the 
military historian will prefer this parry and thrust, which 
kept a numerically and materially superior enemy in a persis- 
tent mood of hesitation, to the more spectacular operations 
from Mersa Matruh westwards. 

The campaign against Italian East Africa may seem slightly 
academic; it may appear to develop much more slowly than 
the swift descent upon Bardia or Tobruk ; but it is playing its 
important part in rolling up the map of Mussolini’s Roman 
Empire and thereby causing embarrassment to the German 
Staff. Its tempo is inevitably slower than that of the Egyptian- 
Libyan campaign and more like that of Albania. The reason 
is to be found in the difference of terrain. It is the paradox 
of warfare that successful military operations can be more 
swiftly carried out in a highly organised than in an unorganised 
country. In Eritrea, at this moment—and the argument 
applies even more strongly to Abyssinia—the British troops 
are not only advancing into difficult country: they are also 
advancing into poorly organised country. 

The capture of Agordat is of importance because it places 
the Imperial troops on the railway to the capital and the 
coast. But the road and railway thread their way through the 
hills; and a resolute enemy could challenge almost every step 
of the advance. Moreover, the cutting off of Barentu involves 
the garrison, which was apparently successful in making its 
escape, in a retreat on a line that diverges from that taken 
by the force from Agordat. This in itself is a significant 
success, since the total force originally engaged on this sector 
can no longer give battle as one army. It is the first phase 
of the operation which compels the enemy to offer his re- 
sources to the British commander in detail. If we have to 
moderate our views of the immediate prospects, we can at least 
assert that General Platt has secured a significant success in an 
important area, a success that promises to swell into a greater 
later on 

But it is the way in which the tables have been turned that 
chould interest us most. The success might have been merely 
stroke ; but such skill and versatility as gained this 


a lucky 


advantage must in the end triumph. Kassala, Gallabat ang 
Kurmuk were occupied by the Italians in the first week of July ; 
and it is only a few days since the Italians left Metemma ang 
fell back towards Gondar. Throughout the whole of this time 
this area about Gallabat and Metemma, which lies only a few 
miles away across the frontier, has been the scene of fighting 
that differs from the great decisive battles of history only in 
scale. Neither Gallabat nor Metemma could be safely occupied 
if the opposing side did not favour it. The country is not well. 
mannered and its indocility governed the situation. Even 
when Gallabat was in our hands it had to be a no-man’s-land: 
when Metemma lay behind the Italian front it could only be 
entered furtively by night. Britain and Italy could both be 
efficient spoilers ; but the important fact is that Italy had the 
resources to go ahead, and it seems very unlikely she will ever 
have that chance in the same area again. 

Gallabat changed hands six times ; but if it had changed 
hands sixty times the services rendered to us by the fighting 
in that area would be little exaggerated. There were never 
more than eight Italian battalions engaged, and in the early 
days an affair of companies took on the colour of a great battle, 
What finally gained the day and caused the Italians to fall back 
was superior strategy ; but for the final purposes of the war this, 
though of the utmost importance, must take second place to 
the resolution with which the Italian challenge was faced. Iris 
the imponderables that finally determine the fate of nations, and 
here we are brought face to face with the real material of 
victory. The Imperial Forces were at an immense disadvantage 
numerically when the war broke across these frontiers ; and if 
we tend to despise the lack of enterprise of the enemy, it 
should not lead us to ignore the undeviating resolution and 
skill of our own troops. 

If these operations have something of a symbolical character, 
they have also their own value. The Imperial troops are 
across the frontier from Kenya into Southern Abyssinia and 
into Italian Somaliland. The Italian retreat may be a recogni- 
tion of the need of concentration that deserves respect. In 
every part of Abyssinia the advance is faced with difficulties 
that must retard any swift decisive success. But they hearten 
the Abyssinians at the same time that they bring them effectual 
help. To the west of Cyrene, also, the way of advance lies 
through difficult country. In Albania it has never left broken, 
intractable country; and it may be that our content is the 
better assured while it remains in its toils. The Italian war 
machine has to meet the Greeks on more equal terms, while it 
cannot employ effectively the armoured units to which it 
looks for success. But here, again, one is met with a factor 
that looms large only in the pages of history, and nowhere in 
the doctrine of the dictators. It is their view that numbers and 
mass ensure the result almost automatically. 

Circumstances conspire at times to justify this reading of the 
war. It is false; and it is, perhaps, the best hope we have of 
victory that the enemy will continue to place their reliance 
upon factors which the great exponents of the art of warfare 
regard less as an assurance than a challenge. General Wavell’s 
campaign has placed this false doctrine in glaring contrast 10 
the truth. We cannot say what was his original force, nor cam 
the dimensions of his total force be given; but this, at least, 
is certain: the Imperial troops would have stood much less 
chance of achieving the successes of Sidi Barrani, Bardia and 
Tobruk if they had been faced at any one time with a resolute 
army as strong only as the number. of casualties they have 
inflicted on the enemy in these three battles. It is the strategy 
and not the numbers that controlled the issue. 

The war has reached an interesting phase. The Mediter- 
ranean has, against theory and expectation, washed into the 
North Sea. That it has done so in defiance of the numerical 
and mechanical superiority of the enemy is a tribute to the im 
ponderables that none can ignore. It is impossible to forecast 
what will be the ultimate effect of the victories in the Neat 
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Fast, since they depend so much upon the reaction of nations 
on the north shore of the Mediterranean. But the mere fact 
that we should be able to assert this is itself a tribute to the 
reality and influence of those achievements. They have been 
subject to inferiority in numbers and material. If Germany, as 
seems to be true, rarely attacks without first assuring herself 
of effective superiority, how different is the case of the armies, 


PRACTICAL 
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both Greek and Imperial, in the Near East. At best they may 
have seized the chance of a local superiority, and the advan- 
tage of surprise. If we mistake the promise for the fulfil- 
ment at our peril, at least we can be assured that we have 
demonstrated the true determinants of success in war. What- 
ever the scale, strategy when it is mated with unyielding 
resolution must win success. 


WAR-AIMS 


By G. H. GRETTON 


HE definition of our war-aims has unfortunately been 

from the beginning a theme of controversy. There have 
been the extremists of the Right, who, perhaps because their 
real war-aim is to restore the status quo ante September, 1939, 
as fully as possible after the war, have argued against stating 
any war-aims beyond a few vague generalities which mean 
anything or nothing in a world in which the meaning of words 
has tended to atrophy. At the other pole there have been the 
extremists of the Left who would have us put heads down and 
charge up the Delectable Mountains to the New Jerusalem at 
the double. 

It is easy to see the danger of the latter thesis. We cannot in 
good conscience put out detailed plans for a grand new European 
order until we have a clear idea of the conditions which will 
exist at the end of the war. The Federal States of Europe 
might be an interesting and hopeful political experiment: it 
could hardly be worse than the Unfederated Anarchy of Europe 
which we suffered in recent years. But it is in its nature an 
experiment, and the decision to enter upon it and in what form 
to plan it can only be made in the light of the then existing 
circumstances. For example, much must depend on the place 
of France then, as determined by the conduct of France 
between now and then. General De Gaulle has ensured that 
France will in some form survive ; but the form and extent 
of the survival must depend on how far France as a whole will 
again become conscious of her great traditions. If the Vichy 
Government remains “ neutral” to the bitter end, or lets its 
fleet be thrown into the balance against us and Free France, 
what are we to do? And what co-operation can we expect 
from it in a democratic New Order? This is only one of the 
diffculties with which the problem bristles, and which only 
the course of events can solve. 

To recognise these objections, however, is not to say that 
those others are right who contend that we cannot state any 
war-aims at all until the last shot has been fired. We have 
already asserted that we are fighting for democracy, freedom 
and international morality. If we are pressed to define those 
terms exactly, we cannot say that until the war is decided in 
our favour we are not prepared to explain their meaning. That 
would be to lay ourselves open to the charge of hypocrisy, and 
to court comparison with the Nazis, who have always claimed 
to be promoting “honour” and “justice,” according to a 
definition strictly their own. 

In fact we could do much for our cause, both in Europe and 
America, by not only pledging ourselves to certain definite and 
concrete steps which are within our power, but by taking some 
of them forthwith. One such pledge we have already given: 
that we are prepared to rush food into stricken countries the 
moment they are evacuated by their Nazi oppressors. This 
action is of enormous importance, and deserves unlimited 
publicity. By its speedy implementation when the time comes 
much of our good faith will be judged. But the problem goes 
much deeper. 

We claim that we intend to restore a decent standard of 
public and international morality. I believe that most of us 
are sincere in this. But in the period of secret diplomacy into 

which the collapse of the League plunged us we too often 
spoke with two voices. There is a deep-seated tradition on 
the Continent of British humbug: the perfidiousness of Albion 
masked by an Anglo-Saxon piousness which French and 
German free-thinkers could never take seriously. How far 
this tradition is justified, and how far based on misunder- 
Standing, is not the point ; what matters is that the tradition 





exists and cannot be dismissed with a few words of ridicule or 
indignation. My conviction is that we have on the whole 
been true to certain fundamentals, but with a consistency 
which is instinctive rather than logical. It is, however, not 
merely necessary to be sincere, but to convince a cynical world 
of our sincerity. In moments of crisis there are few in these 
islands who are not ready to make great sacrifices for our way 
of life, but there are certain defects in our system which, at 
least as tokens, can be of immense propagandist value to our 
enemies. Weighed against our strength, the fundamental 
decency of our civilisation, these defects are small. Compared 
with the defects of every other civilisation—and especially of 
the system which seeks to supplant us—they are venial: but the 
existence of abuses which it is easily in our power to abolish 
is a bad advertisement for our sincerity when we extol our way 
of life. 

There are, therefore, two aspects of the problem. We need 
to do something convincing to prove that we can put our own 
house in order and help others to put theirs in order. 

Charity begins at home. In the Economist of July 6th and 
September 7th* last year, it was suggested that, before we can 
talk of equality of sacrifice, we must see to it that no one in 
the country has to exist at a level below the minimum neces- 
sary for health—and hence efficiency. The writer distinguished 
between a “desirable standard” and an “irreducible mini- 
mum.” The former means a standard equivalent to 20s. a 
week for each person, the latter one of 15s. Allowing for the 
higher expenses of adults, the latter would mean the raising of 
the incomes of some 10,000,000 people, of whom about half 
are children, to the level of 60s. a week for a family of four, 
e.g., 22s. 6d. per adult, 7s. 6d. per child. The cost is calcu- 
lated at not more than £120,000,000 a year, which could be 
met, by scaling down private consumption, without any reduc- 
tion of the expenditure on the war-effort as such. 

It lies within the power of the Government, supported by a 
fast developing public conscience, to carry out this programme, 
without any vast administrative complications. It would, in 
the words of the Economist, “ put a cash-bottom into our social 
structure.” It would do more still: it would not only give 
us far greater efficiency than at present, but, by answering the 
enemy propaganda of the “ pluto-democracy” school in the 
most effective manner possible, would carry real conviction 
of our sincerity throughout the world. Furthermore, if we 
pledged ourselves to aim at the “desirable standard” in our 
own post-war reconstruction, the moral effect would be 
enhanced at home and abroad. 

Nor are the possibilities exhausted. We have a concrete 
basis for the general European reconstruction. We cannot 
say what form the post-war world is going to take, or bind 
ourselves to introduce this or that political sytsem, but we 
can pledge ourselves to give all the support in our power to 
governments which are prepared to take some equivalent of 
our minimum as the basis of their policy; and to throw the 
weight of our economic and financial strength into a plan for 
European economic reorganisation which, by tackling the 
problems of international competition and fiscal anarchy, will 
further such programmes here and elsewhere. Details cannot 
yet be worked out, but a practical start can be made by pre- 
liminary agreements with Allied Governments established here. 

There are further steps to be taken at home, which, besides 
being socially desirable, would contribute to the general 


*“ The Minimum” and “ The Standard of Living.” 
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efficiency of our effort: rationalisation of medical services ; 
family allowances—about which so much is talked and so little 
done—and a courageous extension of rationing, to ensure that 
the great reduction in civilian expenditure which has to be 
made shall be just in its incidence. 

Actions speak far louder even than words shouted through 
a thousand microphones. Such tangible and concrete actions 
are immensely compelling arguments. Through them the 
German people can be made to understand that there are oniy 
two reasons why Germany is a poor country: the wars of 1914 
and of 1939. 

War or no war, such social reforms as I have indicated would 
still be desirable. I should be the last to suggest that economic 
aims are the end of life; but surely anyone who believes with 
Goethe that 

Alles Vergangliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichnis 
must agree, too, that a country or a world in which at least no 
child is under-nourished is a nobler image of the Intransitory 
than one in which the beginnings of spiritual life are warped by 
the ugliness of extreme poverty. 


LEND AND LEASE 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 
By Air Mail. 

HE “Loan-Lease” Bill, giving President Roosevelt un- 

precedented and sweeping powers to expedite aid to 
Britain and other beleaguered democracies has started pro- 
misingly on its way through Congress. Despite immediate 
and vituperative resistance by some isolationist leaders and 
some ardent Republicans, the Bill seems likely to go through 
Congress smoothly with several limiting, but not crippling, 
amendments. The most likely changes are that a time limit 
will be put on the grant of virtually unlimited authority to the 
President, the countries he can aid will probably be specified, 
the Army and Navy heads may be required to certify that 
certain articles can be spared, and the President may be limited 
in the financial terms on which he advances materials. 

But on the objectives of the Bill there is agreement by a 
majority of the American people, and Congress is face to 
face with its greatest decision since 1917: Shall the President 
be given this tremendous power to do practically everything 
in aid to Britain save the dispatch of an expeditionary force? 
All the indications are that Congress will say “ Yes,” and that 
in a fundamentally greater sense than heretofore the United 
States will be participating in the war-effort. The new legisla- 
tion in effect repeals the Neutrality Law, the Johnson Act, 
which forbids loans to old debt defaulters, and any other 
legislation which may hamper our war-effort. It burns all 
bridges, and dues everything Congress could do short of a 
formal declaration of war. Since few nations bother to declare 
war these days, it might almost be said that this proposed law 
is the step which will really bring the United States in. It 
would be very difficult to say exactly wherein, under the law’s 
authority, we would be stopping short of war. 

Just about the time this article reaches London the isola- 
tionist resistance to the Bill should be at its highest pitch. 
The outlook for passage may even seem difficult at times. 
But it is already clear that the Administration will not resist 
reasonable amendments, and that a majority in Congress will 
be unwilling to permit actual filibustering—or wanton, un- 
limited blocking—by the minority. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the rules of procedure enable the majority to force 
an early vote. In the Senate, it is possible to avoid filibuster 
by voting a closure—or a time-limit for debate—although this 
step is rarely taken, and will only be a measure of last resort. 

The resistance which the Bill will inevitably meet springs 
from two sources. There are, first, the isolationists, who fear 
American participation in war more than they do a German 
victory. Their numbers and prestige steadily decrease, but 
they still have many vocal leaders in Congress. More impor- 
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tant in connexion with the “ Loan-Lease ” Bill, however, are 
those who wish to aid Britain but distrust so enormous a grant 
of power to President Roosevelt. They wish Congress coy 
have a share in the many decisions which must be made, by 
under the Bill are placed solely in the hands of the Presiden 
The Bill appears to leave to the President alone the decision 
as to what supplies shall be furnished to what countries: 
whether they shall be loaned, leased or given; whether apy 
attempt shall be made to obtain security and what kind: 
whether foreign ships in American ports shall be seize: 
whether American air and naval bases shall be used by thog 
who resist aggression ; whether American merchant-ships shal 
carry the supplies; possibly whether the American Navy shal 
convoy them. 

These are all points of great magnitude. To place autho 
rity to resolve them in the hands of a War Cabinet such x 
exists in Great Britain is one thing. That Cabinet jis rp. 
sponsible to the majority of the House of Commons, and is jtself 
a co-ordinate representative of the legislative and executive 
branches of government. But in the United States the legis. 
lative and executive branches are separated, and by the pro 
posed Bill Congress is asked to abdicate its functions and leaye 
nearly all important future decisions to the President alone, 
His Cabinet, remember, bears no resemblance to the British 
Cabinet, but is solely a group of personal appointees. Thus, 
if Congress does give over this authority, its will to mobilise the 
war-effort is shown to be deep-seated and grave Congress will 
retain one important check, the power of the purse. This Bill 
makes many authorisations; it carries no appropriations. The 
President must come back to Congress for specific grants of 
money. But such grants will surely be forthcoming, and ther 
is much in the Pill which is not dependent on funds, or which 
could be financed without resort to Congress. 

President Roosevelt asked for, obtained, and retained » 
much executive power during the depression, that a good many 
middle-of-the-road Americans feel a shudder at the wholesale 
grants of authority in the Lease-Loan Bill. The memories of 
the class and economic struggle which has been waged over the 
New Deal arise now to plague our war-effort. Many who have 
accused the President of seeking to become a “ dictator ” in the 
past are now certain that their fears were well-founded. It is, 
as One writer puts it, a conflict between “ distrust and defence.” 
Defence will certainly win out. And it is probably true that the 
Administration chose the best way of prosecuting the war-effort. 

Wendell L. Willkie, whose timely support to the Bill pre- 
vented it from being made altogether a partisan football between 
pro- and anti-Rooseveltians, put a widespread feeling in clear 
words when he said: 

“We could all wish that this Administration loved 
power less and that it more readily relinquished it when 
the purpose for which it was granted had ceased to exist. 
. . - Yet the people chose the Administration and we must 
abide by that choice. We must not fall into the fallacy 
of depriving it of powers necessary to defend us in order 
to preserve the mere forms of democratic procedure. We 
must give it the power to act in this emergency while at 
the same time assuring ourselves by competent amend- 
ments of a reversion of that power to us after the emet- 
gency is over.” 

These words may not seem much to Britons. But, in the face 
of this stupendous grant of power, they are very significant. 
They are a really shining tribute to the working of democracy 
here, for Mr. Willkie is the defeated candidate for the Presi- 
dency, who polled 22,000,000 votes. He proved thereby his 
statesmanlike breadth of mind, especially if one recalls how 
differently the representative system works in Britain and the 
United States, and that we are not yet a nation actually at wat. 

Soon the problem will be for President Roosevelt to use his 
powers well. There are many grave problems ahead. 
Employers and labour have not yet sunk their differences. 
Production is still hampered by labour’s desire to cling 
restrictive if protective legislation like the five-day week, and 
the employers’ basic fear that the Roosevelt Administration wil 
socialise them. It is open to question whether the Office of 
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Production Management, which is under the effective control 
of industrial engincer William S. Knudsen and trade unionist 
sidney Hillman, will really work effectively. Mr. Knudsen is 
, fine industrial engineer; he may not be a great administrator. 
Mr. Hillman may not be able to bridge the gulf between sus- 
cious workers and suspicious employers. One-man control 
of defence production may be necessary after all, and obviously 
the President cannot himself exercise this control. All these 
and many other problems must be surmounted. They are much 
more difficult than the details of releasing this or that craft, 
facility or arm to Britain. But America has the will to sur- 
mount all these problems. Its problem is noi one of the spirit, 
but of organisation. And it is on the way to solution. 


EVIL AND GOD 


By C. S. LEWIS 


R. JOAD’S article on “God and Evil” last week sug- 

gests the interesting conclusion that since neither 
“mechanism ” nor “emergent evolution” will hold water, we 
must choose in the long run between some monotheistic philo- 
* sophy, like the Christian, and some such dualism as that 
of the Zoroastrians. I agree with Dr. Joad in rejecting 
mechanism and emergent evolution. Mechanism, like all 
materialist systems, breaks down at the problem of knowledge. 

If thought is the undesigned and irrelevant product of cerebral 
motions, what reason have we to trust it? As for emergent 
evolution, if anyone insists on using the word God to mean 
“whatever the universe happens to be going to do next,” of 
course we cannot prevent him. But nobody would in fact 
so use it unless he had a secret belief that what is coming 
next will be an improvement. Such a belief, besides being 
unwarranted, presents peculiar difficulties to an emergent 
evolutionist. If things can improve, this means that there 
must be some absolute standard of good above and outside the 
cosmic process to which that process can approximate. There 
is no sense in talking of “becoming better ” if better means 
simply “what we are becoming ”—it is like congratulating 
yourself on reaching your destination and defining destination 
as “the place you have reached.” Mellontolatry, or the 
worship of the future, is a fuddled religion. 

We are left then to choose between monotheism and dualism 
—between a single good almighty source of being, and two 
equal, uncreated, antagonistic Powers, one good and the other 
bad. Dr. Joad suggests that the latter view stands to 
gain from the “new urgency” of the fact of evil. But what 
new urgency? Evil may seem more urgent to us than it did 
to the Victorian philosophers—favoured members of the 
happiest class in the happiest country of the world at the 
world’s happiest period. But it is no more urgent for us than 
for the great majority of monotheists all down the ages. The 
classic expositions of the doctrine that the world’s miseries are 
compatible with its creation and guidance by a wholly good 
Being come from Boethius waiting in prison to be beaten to 
death and from St. Augustine meditating on the sack of Rome. 
The present state of the world is normal ; it was the last century 
that was the abnormality. 

This drives us to ask why so many generations rejected 
Dualism. Not, assuredly, because they were unfamiliar with 
suffering ; and not because its obvious prima facie plausibility 
escaped them. It is more likely that they saw its two fatal 
difficulties, the one metaphysical, and the other moral. 

The metaphysical difficulty is this. The two Powers, the 
good and the evil, do not explain each other. Neither Ormuzd 
nor Ahriman can claim to be the Ultimate. More ultimate 
than either of them is the inexplicable fact of their being 
there together. Neither of them chose this téte-d-téte. Each 
of them, therefore, is conditioned—finds himself willy-nilly in 
a situation ; and either that situation itself, or some unknown 
force which produced that situation, is the real Ultimate. 
Dualism has not yet reached the ground of being. You cannot 
accept two conditioned and mutually independent beings as 
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On the level 


the self-grounded, self-comprehending Absolute. 
of picture-thinking this difficulty is symbolised by our inability 
to think of Ormuzd and Ahriman without smuggling in the 
idea of a common space in which they can be together and 
thus confessing that we are not yet dealing with the source of 
the universe but only with two members contained in it. 
Dualism is a truncated metaphysic. 

The moral difficulty is that Dualism gives evil a positive, 
substantive, self-consistent nature, like that of good. If this 
were true, if Ahriman existed in his own right no less than 


Crmuzd, what could we mean by calling Ormuzd 
good except that we happened to prefer him? Those 
weo serve Ahriman happen to prefer Aum. In what 


sense can the one party be said to be right and the other 
wrong? If evil has the same kind of reality as good, 
the same autonomy and completeness, our allegiance to good 
becomes the arbitrarily chosen loyalty of a partisan. A sound 
theory of value demands something very different. It demands 
that good should be original and evil a mere perversion ; that 
good should be the tree and evil the ivy ; that good should be 
able to see all round evil when sane men understand 
lunacy) while evil cannot retaliate in kind; that good should be 
able to exist on its own while evil requires the good on which 
it is parasitic in order to continue its parasitic existence. 


(as 


The consequences of neglecting this are serious. It means 
believing that bad men like badness as such, in the same way 
in which good men like goodness. At first this denial of any 
common nature between us and our enemies seems gratifying. 
We call them fiends and feel that we need not forgive them. 
But, in reality, along with the power to forgive, we have lost 
the power to condemn. If a taste for cruelty and a taste for 
kindness were equally ultimate and basic, by what common 
standard could the one reprove the other? In reality cruelty 
does not come from desiring evil as such, but from perverted 

‘xuality, inordinate resentment, or lawless ambition and 
rice. That is precisely why it can be judged and con- 
demned from the standpoint of innocent sexuality, righteous 
anger, and ordinate acquisitiveness. The master can correct 
a boy’s sums because they are blunders in arithmetic—in the 
same arithmetic which he also does and does better. If they 
were not even attempts at arithmetic—if they were not in the 
arithmetical world at all—they could not be arithmetical 


mistakes. 





Cood and evil, then, are not on all fours. Badness is not 
even bad in the same way in which goodness is good. Ormuzd 
and Ahriman cannot be equals. In the long run, Ormuzd 
must be original and Ahriman derivative. The first hazy idea 
of devil must, if we begin to think, be analysed into the more 
precise ideas of “ fallen” and “rebel” angel. But only in the 
long run. Christianity can go much further with the Dualist 
than Dr. Joad’s article seems to suggest. There was never any 
question of tracing all evil to man ; in fact, the New Testament 
has a good deal more to say about dark superhuman powers 
than about the fall of Adam. As far as this world is con- 
cerned, a Christian can share most of the Zoroastrian outlook ; 
we all live between the “ fell, incensed points” of Michael and 
Satan. The difference between the Christian and the Dualist 
is that the Christian thinks one stage further and sees that if 
Michael is really in the right and Satan really in the wrong 
this must mean that they stand in two different relations to 
somebody or something far further back, to the ultimate 
ground of reality itself. All this, of course, has been watered 
down in modern times by the theologians who are afraid of 
“mythology”, but those who are prepared to reinstate 
Yrmuzd and Ahriman are presumably not squeamish on that 
score. 

Dualism can be a manly creed. In the Norse form (“The 
giants will beat the gods in the end, but I am on the side of 
the gods”) it is nobler by many degrees than most philoso- 
phies of the moment. But it is only a half-way house. Think- 
ing along these lines you can avoid Monotheism, and remain a 
Dualist, only by refusing to follow your thoughts home. To 
revive Dualism would be a real step backwards and a bad 
omen (though not the worst possible) for civilisation. 





QUERY 


By ASHLEY SMITH 


ERRICK was a pocket-sized man, but every inch of his 
small, wrinkled face showed acute displeasure when he 
saw Johnson standing in front of him. 

“Well?” he snapped. “What have you got to say about 
Pinnering’s cheque? The audit tell me it’s been outstanding 
a month. A cheque for two hundred pounds comes in and 
you just sit on it.” 

“ That’s not true, Mr. Merrick,” Johnson said stoutly. “ I've 
moved heaven and earth to find out what it’s all about. I’ve 
been round to the collectors. I’ve ‘phoned Pinnering. I’ve 
asked the cashier to send a letter. You know what it’s been 
like since we’ve been here. All my records have been lost. 
I've got nothing to cefer back to It’s just been like hitting 
my head against a brick wall.” 

“What happened when you ’phoned Pinnering? ” 

“He gave me some figures and I thought the whole garden 
was lovely. But they weren’t correct. Didn’t take me an 
inch further—and since then I’ve never been able to get a 
line.” 

“What happened about the letter? ” 

“T don’t know,” said Johnson, pathetically. 

“Well, it’s not good enough,” said Merrick, frowning. 
“You’re the query-wallah and it’s your pigeon. You'd better 
go and see Pinnering himself.” 

“ Shall I go straightaway, Mr. Merrick? ” 

“Sure,” said Merrick. “And don’t forget to smarm old 
Pinnering up a bit. You know—tell him what a mess we're 
in over here.” 

“ Right-o,” said Johnson. 

But he was awed by his task. 
conjure with. 

“ And don’t forget,” Merrick called after him, “ that I shall 
want a proper explanation when you come back. The trouble 
with you, Johnson, is that you’re a bit of a lazy hound.” 

Johnson went out, muttering under his breath, but privately 
he admitted that Merrick, as far as he knew the facts, was 
justified. Even he, himself, now that the matter was sharply 
present in his mind, saw how unsatisfactory it was. There 
was some unaccountable element, something weird in the way 
any solution of this particular query had baffled him. 

Pinnering’s was on the top floor of an ancient block of 
buildings in a backwater of the city. Johnson paused to 
recover his breath before pushing open the semi-glazed door 
which bore the redoubtable name. 

“ H’m—good morning,” said a harsh voice. 

There was an outer waiting-room, but he could see directly 
into the inner office. There was only one occupant—an 
elderly man, spectacled, baldish, tall, and with a deeply lined, 
strong-looking face. 

“T come from Casters,” said Johnson. “I want to try to 
get the details of that cheque you sent us some time ago. 
We don’t seem able to straighten it out ourselves.” 

“Ah. Well, we'll see what we can do for you.” 

The harshness had disappeared from the aged voice. 
Johnson had the impression that Pinnering had thought him 
a tenant, ripe for intimidation. 

He was certain he was speaking to Pinnering. The strong 
face belonged to a wealthy, powerful man, but he was sur- 
prised to find Pinnering alone. Where were his clerks? 

Pinnering fitted his glasses on his nose and peered at the 
notes Johnson had brought with him. 

“ Alva Street-—Damson Street—and Oakley Street,” he said 
immediately. 

Johnson was gratified—astonished at the old man’s grasp of 
his business. 

“T'll have to get out my ledgers.” 

Pinnering stood up and hustled round the office with extra- 
ordinary energy. From a small safe he brought out half a dozen 
brown, patched, worn books, and bundled them on to his desk. 
He selected one of the ledgers and turned the pages over swiftly. 

“ Ah—Alva Street.” He peered down keenly. “See that. 


“Leave it to me.” 
Pinnering was a name to 
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See the way the payments stop. Three pounds four one week, 
and thirteen shillings the next. Not only the propery | 
manage but my own property as well. Smashed up. Paying 
no rent.” , 

He straightened himself. 

“ This time last year,” he said solemnly. “TI called myself 
comfortably off. Now—I’m a poor man.” 

Johnson wondered if this were the reason why he was alon: 
in his office. He knew that the many wrecked houses aj 
evacuated properties on Pinnering’s estates must have affects; 
him to some extent. 

“Yes,” said Pinnering firmly. Then he sat down at his deg 
and began to write. He totalled up figures, then shook hi 
head. He looked up at Johnson. He seemed inclined for ggg. 
versation. 

“T haven’t done this for years,” he said. “I’ve been oh 
doing probate work for years. My boys used to do thi 
They’re both in the army now. I miss them a lot. With freg 
adjustments to be made every day. And my phone not workiy 
half the time.” ’ 

He paused, and then continued, without any change of toy 
—merely adding to his list of misfortunes: 

“ And I’ve lost my private secretary, too. 

“ Killed?” said Johnson. 


















She was killed” 







“Yes. With her mother, her father, and her maid. | mis 
her a lot.” 

He made a dismissive gesture; peered down again at hi 
ledger. 





“ Ah—here it is,” he said, “ Number 1a. I remember now’ 

He added to his figures. 

“There you are. I think that’s right.” 

Johnson leaned over the table and took the sheet of pape: 
from Pinnering’s hand. He had been shocked by the bles 
tragedy of Pinnering’s words, and one word, the cruellest ¢ 
them all, had cut into his consciousness like a knife, but; 
moment’s reflection had shown him that there was no real ream 
why he should have been startled... Why should he hi 
thought, even in that first startled moment, that these pros 
surroundings, the sober business talk in which he had bes 
engaged, were any barrier to the blood-drenched Moloch whos 
men had loosed? 

He still felt faintly horrified, but he had to concentrate t 
on the figures Pinnering had collated 

“ This is right,” he said, looking up. 

“Good. Well, Pll be saying good-day. I’ve plenty to do” 

Johnson folded up the slip of paper and placed it thankful) 
in his pocket. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Pinnering,” he said. 
you very much.” 

He had been dismissed a little abruptly, but, on the whe: 
he felt pleased. The Great Man had been absolutely confide: 
tial; treated him almost as an equal. 

Pinnering’s was not far from his office, and Johnson wi 
a brisk walker. He had almost reached his office steps wht 
suddenly he slowed down. His flattering interview we 
Pinnering had ousted the thoughts of his own difficulties fra 
his mind, but now, with the office looming before him, th 
returned in all their perplexity. There was still fussy lt 
Merrick to deal with. Johnson sought round for what he 
to say. He had his query settled. That was one good thi 
But where was his explanation for the delay? 

And then Johnson, still worried, with his step becom 
more and more hesitant, realised suddenly where his expat 
tion lay. For another moment he could not fully ct 
the understanding that had come to him. The fault was ® 
really his—not really his at all. The puzzling, baffling, & 
natural obstinacy of his query had wider causes than amy ® 
had hitherto contemplated. There were other reasons tht 
any he had thought to conjure up to satisfy Merrick. T 
source of his query was all around him: in sorrow and chi 
without end: in wrecked houses, draggled wires, men mate 
ing at their country’s call: and a girl, who had been Pinne 
ing’s secretary stricken suddenly amongst all who were 0 
her—stricken suddenly dead... . 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Drawings at the Courtauld Institute 


Tus exhibition, helped by a brilliant catalogue, shows drawings 
dating from about 1540 to about 1830 of houses, ceilings, monu- 
ments and stage settings. Since so many good drawings are at 
the moment stored away in packing crates in safe areas it is small 
and unassuming, but it suggests what might be done in ordinary 
times, and is very enjoyable in itself. Mr. Anthony Blunt, Mr. 
John Summerson and the other lenders of their possessions 
should have our thanks. These are works that are “scorned 
by those who collect drawings on purely aesthetic grounds, and 
that are generally considered as being of interest only to the 
specialist in the history or the science of architecture” ; but if a 
few amateurs of pictures who in the ordinary way would not 
look twice at an architectural drawing come here on account of 
the present shortage of London art exhibitions they will find many 


sensitive drawings. Some of these have a power of suggesting 


masses by outlines and washes that shames many present-day 
draughtsmen, and they all shame that popular type of architectural 
drawing that uses fashionable conventions for trees and liquid- 


looking, purple shading. But they also make our “ utility ” draw- 
ings of proposed buildings look inadequate because—sketchy as 
most of them are—they suggest the drama and personality of a 
building in its setting. They were done before “ decorative ” 
had become a word of abuse, and were calculated to charm rather 
than to bully or mystify a client. 

What client would not be charmed by the Repton-Nash view 
of the house in Co. Roscommon built for Lord Lorton in 1810? 
It is in the descriptive topographical style of the date ; the style 
that Turner made himself such a master of in his early tours 
through England and Wales, and that provided such a sober 
background for his dashing excursions of later years. In the 
two paintings by Hubert Robert of classical ruins architecture has 
merely occasioned easel pictures, but they have drama. And in 
order to suggest what a powerful driving force drama was in 
large-scale architecture from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries there are a dozen theatrical drawings, ranging from 
sketches by Francesco Salviati (1510-63) and Bernini to a drawing 
for a drop-scene at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, done by 
David Roberts in 1831. We cling to, but have degraded, the 
theatrical quality in architecture. We still yearn for drama in 
buildings of any size. But compare the dramatic masses sug- 
gested by the merest scribbles in this exhibition with drama as 
we know it and use it in our buildings today: in our enormous 


factory blocks, dramatically blank, or in our office and flat build-. 


ings, where it is strictly confined by the demands of utility and 
of what will look good in a brochure. We allow it in details: in 
a mahogany pediment behind the bottles in the saloon bar, a 
couple of swags on a nearly-Georgian bank facade or a bastard 
moulding above the neon cinema lights. We in England have 
a sense of architectural drama as anyone if only we could 
develop again our old conscience about the appearance of build- 
ings. The sketch by Soane for the river front of a proposed 
House of Parliament shows the classical creation of drama by 
the old relation and piling-up of masses, for which English 
architects have a latent genius. Soane, “survivor and iegatee 
of the last phase of English eighteenth-century architecture,” 
carried restraint in decoration almost as far as some present-day 
functional architects, but his abstract sense of proportion was so 
strong that this restraint only deepened the dramatic effect of 
his buildings. 


 Gne 
as fine 


The Gothic revival cultivates other fields. Sir Gilbert Scott 
tefers in his Recollections to the time he spent listening to Sir 
John Soane’s lectures as a “dull, blank period.” Yet in its 
early romantic phase its theatrical quality was its whole point. 
However futile and gimcrack it was Fonthill Abbey certainly 
had drama. The large water-colour here, probably by John 
Smith, shows all the good points that Wyatt made in the build- 
ing. It shows how it cut the light and cupped the shadow on 
its Wiltshire hilltop to form a composition that was rich in 
excitements for the eye. The early Gothic Revival, that gave 
it birth, took the frills of mediaeval Gothic and turned architecture 
into good theatre, which it is a better thing for it to be than a 
blank or an eyesore. Before the present war began our architects 
Were experimenting: the better ones with new materials, the 
Worse ones with old styles. In the matter of drama, they were 
simply playing charades. This exhibition suggests dramatic force 
a8 a quality worth cultivating in architecture; and it will be 
esp ) when the experiments are over and a great building 
Tevival follows the end of the war. JOHN PIPER. 
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THE CINEMA 


**Quiet Wedding.” At the Plaza——‘' The Mark of Zorro.” 


At the Odeon. 

Quiet Wedding is a very English and very refreshing phenomenon. 
Produced under the most difficult war-time conditions, it has a 
lightness, a deftness and celerity which most British peace-time 
films have notoriously lacked; it also has nothing whatsoever 
to do with war. A light social comedy of country-house life, it 
has a silly and unimportant theme which might have been handled 
with appalling results. I did not see the original stage-play by 
Miss Esther McCracken, but Mr. Anthony Asquith in adapting 
her material has resisted the temptation to underline the psycho- 
logical problems of the juvenile leads (we don’t want any more 
tears for the poor lost youth of the Upper Ten) and has seized 
with greed—but with the greed of an epicure—upon the wonder- 
ful comic opportunities afforded by those other members of the 
Upper Ten who, far from being lost, have a singular knack of 
staying put. They stay put in the manor hall, in the parish 
church, on the village cricket-ground, at the Point-to-Point, the 
Hunt Ball, the Flower Show. Mr. Asquith having flooded this 
picture with a galaxy of stayers-put has remained on the near 
side of farce and has skilfully kept his characters from congealing 
—as might easily have happened—into mere stock-types, two- 
dimensional caricatures. 

And this is a rare achievement. Since Nature in England has 
a habit of imitating Punch, it is very difficult to present a retired 
colonel or an old village spinster or a country vicar and not fall 
into the stale humour which Punch and similar productions too 
often purvey. On the whole, Mr. Asquith avoids this pitfall, 
though I felt that Mr. Roddie Hughes as the vicar and Mr. 
Bernard Miles as the policeman—amusing though both were— 
both over-acted. The picture was very well cast. Mr. Derek 
Farr and Miss Margaret Lockwood, as the young couple on 
whom the action centres, were not up to Hollywood standard, 
but they are both good-looking, and perhaps that is all that 
matters in a picture whose periphery is far more important than 
its centre. Miss Marjorie Fielding as the bridegs mother gave 
a brilliant rendering of the type of country hostess whose con- 
ventionality has gone so far that it is almost the same as 
eccentricity. Miss Peggy Ashcroft put over effectively a rather 
ill-conceived part and Miss Athene Seyler and Mr. A. E. 
Matthews contrived throughout to be at the same time ridiculous, 
credible and likeable. ‘The picture as a whole is very good 
light comedy and raised a great many laughs from a largely 
military audience. It looks as if the now all but obsolete country 
household, when treated with this blend of nostalgia and 
burlesque, is just what people want for their escape-entertain- 
ment. And why shouldn’t we have some escape-entertainment? 

The Mark of Zorro is good entertainment, too. It is the old, 
old story of the debonair young man (in the original silent film 
the part was taken by Douglas Fairbanks) who appears before 
the world as a ne’er-do-well dandy but is really a hero—and 
how! With the aid of a nursery black mask and staggering 
swordsmanship and horsemanship he performs a series of Robin 
Hood exploits, rescues the oppressed and oppresses the wicked, 
and all comes right in the end, including the little girl to whom 
he threw a white rose through a window and who has no 
character at all. Mr. Rouben Mamoulian, who directed this 
picture, has indulged his love for the languorous, glamorous set, 
and has made ever such sweet-smelling hay of Old California— 
picturesque peons sleeping on every flagstone, caballeros a-sprout 
with delicate lace-work and girls in mantillas kneeling at baroque 
shrines. The main point is that there is plenty of action in the 
good old Fairbanks manner ; towards the end Mr. Tyrone Power 
and Mr. Basil Rathbone have a prolonged but entirely con- 
vincing fencing duel, and this is followed by a free-for-all of 
caballeros, soldiers and peons with sabres, torches, pistols and 
sticks. 

It is all nonsense, of course, but it has the tonic qualities of 
some fancy long drink, iced and exotic with a dash of cointreau 
and a cherry. Mr. Tyrone Power—with the daintiest moustache 
—plays the chocolate-box hero very winningly (though he is not 
the acrobat that Fairbanks was) and Mr. Basil Rathbone is 
villainous to recipe. Miss Linda Darnell—the cherry in the 
drink—shows no great capacity for acting, but looks very sweet 
and virginal. Mr. Eugene Pallette as the pugnacious priest shows 
all his well-known gusto in munching apples and knocking people 
over the head. And the sun goes on shining and the air is full 
of hats. A good time, in fact, was had by all. 

Louis MAacNEICcE. 
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THE EDITOR 


on these pages should be brief. 
they must be fewer. 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator’’| 


“ BLACK RECORD” 


Smr,—It is only after long and careful consideration that I, as a 
German, a Prussian even, venture to take part in the discussion 
about Sir Robert Vansittart’s Black Record. I am neither a 
politician, nor a historian or diplomat, but a simple and insignificant 
schoolmaster. It has been, and still is, my difficult and responsible 
job to teach German—language, literature, history and mentality—to 
the youth of this country. I have always attempted to present things 
as they are, irrespective of my personal feelings. The very day you 
published Miss E. Amy Buller’s long letter, The Times reported 
Hitler’s latest speech. “...A British Lord has called upon Italians 
to cease from following the Duce and to follow his Lordship instead. 
Another had addressed a similar appeal to the German people. To 
this it should be answered that the British should not have been 
sleeping so long. ...” It is noteworthy that the Fihrer did not sneer 
at Sir Robert’s broadcasts, that he did not think he would get 
propaganda-value out of them, as suggested by Miss Buller, but that 
on the contrary he poured ridicule on the people who have been 
trying to appeal to the ‘* decent Germans.” 

The reason is simple. The Germans themselves have never denied 
their historical love for war and aggression. They have never taken 
offence at great foreign historians, such as Professors Bainville or 
Hearnshaw, who said as completely unbiased scholars exactly the 
same as Sir Robert did, only before him and in a less popular 
and more elaborated way. Their great national heroes before Hitler 
were people like Treitschke, Moltke, Wilke. “War is an integral 
part of God’s universe, developing man’s noblest attributes,” wrote 
Moltke. “The condemnation of war is immoral,” taught Treitschke. 
“War is a divine institution and a work of love” exclaimed Wilke. 
These theories had a great popular following long before Adolf 
Hitler was born. 

“What about the great and decent Germans, such as Goethe, 
Schopenhauer, Hdlderlin, Heine, and so forth?” will ask those who 
refuse to indict a nation wholesale, and who usually base their 
refusal more on dangerous sentimental reasons than on established 
facts. Indeed, what about them? What did they think about their 
own country? They are certainly, it will be admitted, more qualified 
to judge Germany and the Germans than Miss Buller, Lady Astor, 
or even Sir Robert himself. Heine’s opinion of the Germans is too 
well known to be mentioned. Goethe made few remarks about 
them, but these were plain and unambiguous. “It makes me most 
miserable to think of the German people,” he says in 1813 to the 
Luden. “They are valuable as individuals, but hopeless 
To compare the German people with other nations 

painful feelings which I try to overcome in any 
possible way.” Schopenhauer summarised his feelings in Gedanken 
und Fragmente. Foreseeing my death, I make this confession, 
that I despise the German nation because of its infinite stupidity, 
and that I blush to belong to it.” MHdlderlin, the great poet, does 
not think much different He says in Hyperion: “It is a hard 
word, and yet I have to say it because it is the truth: I cannot 
imagine any more mutilated nation than the German. 
One can see labourers, but no human beings; one can see scholars, 
beings ; priests, but no human beings; masters, 
servants, young and mature people—but never any human beings! ” 
I translated “ Mensch” by “human being.” 

Or take even the Nazis’ great thinker and philosopher, Friedrich 
Nietzsche I shall not attempt to investigate here whether his 
teaching or the perversion of his teaching is at the bottom of the 
Nazi mentality What concerns us here is what the man whom 
the Nazis have chosen to make their leading intellect thought about 
Germany “Tt is even part of my ambition to 
be considered as essentially a despiser of Germans I 
my suspicions of the German character even at the age of six 
and twenty. To my mind the Germans are impossible. If I try 
to think of the kind of man who is opposed to me in all my 
instincts, my mental image takes the form of a German.” (Ecce 
Homo, Vol. 17. page 128 of the English edition of Nietzsche’s works.) 
Space does not allow me to be more elaborate. But I want to safe- 
guard myself against the reproach of having taken a few quotations at 
I hope to publish shortly a book on 
But even before its publication I 
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But we realised, what people in England have not 


ire in a hopeless We have looked for a long, 


always 
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long time to the great democracies that they might help us to bring 
about the real German reformation, for the sake of peace and 
humanity. We were often bitterly disappointed in the past whep 
these democracies did not see the evil forces inside Germany which 
we tried to overcome, as Goethe and others did over a century ago, 
Some of us left Germany in the hope to fight more successfully from 
outside. Others remained. These latter have been suffering per- 
secution and danger for the last eight years—but they never gave up 
hope. They continue to be our greatest and most potential allies 
within the territory of the enemy. It is to them that we should 
direct our propaganda first of all. We should encourage them to 
conunue their lonely, gigantic and heroic struggle against an over. 
whelming majority. Nothing will encourage them more than the fact 
that the truth, bitter as it may be, is beginning to be understood 
abroad. It is for this reason that I, and many of my German friends 
here, consider Sir Robert Vansittart’s broadcasts as the best propa- 
ganda yet delivered to Germany. It is for this reason that Hitler, 
who after all knows the German people at least as well as Miss Buller, 
did not mention Sir Robert’s broadcasts, but ridiculed Miss Buller 
and many similar thinking people, who base their hope of a better 
future on a German nation of which the “ decent Germans ” (of which 
I only mentioned a very few—but I could continue the catalogue by 
many others) knew only too well that, so far, it has never existed— 
Yours faithfully, P. F. Wer. 
Rugby School. 


« 


Str,—I have read with interest the letter of comment on Sir Robert 
Vansittart’s Black Record from your correspondent, Miss Buller. 
I also know Germany well; and I had a humble part to play in 
the Baghdad Railway negotiations conducted by Sir E. Grey as part 
of his strenuous efforts to placate Berlin before the outbreak of war 
in 1914. There are, no doubt, a number of Germans who, as your 
correspondent implies, have stood for a different, and, in some 
aspects and’ on some occasions, almost an antagonistic set of national 
qualities to those extolled by the Nazis and exemplified by a long 
tradition of cynical bad faith at the Prussian Court. But unfor- 
tunately, as no less a historical authority than Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
wrote in his essay (published by the Oxford University Press iu 
1920) entitled Modern German Historians: 

The dynamic forces during the later half of the century were 
men of a very different type from that band of patriot scholars, 
of whom Dahlmann may be taken as a conspicuous example, 
whose life hopes had been crushed by the failure of the const- 
tutional movement of 1848. 

If this is true of Professors of Realpolitik like Heinrich von 
Treitschke, how much truer is it of those who have held sway over 
in the twentieth century? The difficulty with Germany 
is that she wants to be, and believes she has a right to become, 
the Herrenvolk. Until she has abandoned this for the 
subjugation of cannot be a fruitful collaborator in the 
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others she 


great tasks of civilisation We need not vouch for the unerring 
wisdom of all that Sir Robert Vansittart has written. He has, almost 
in superabundant measure, the defects of his remarkable qualities 


But those remarkabie qualities have, on the whole, been employed t 
lasting advantage of the cause of when ie 
world the historic maxim of Frederick II of 


the great and peace 
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So long as this attitude informs German foreign policy we can 

have no faith in her written pledges, and must strike her weapon 

from her hand and keep her disarmed. But while this is an 

ineluctable necessity, we should make it one of our first aims 

the Peace Treaties to remove economic grievances, in so far as they 

may have a genuine basis.—Yours faithfully, ALWYN PARKER. 
Foldsdown, Thursley, Godalming. 


A “GENEROUS PEACE” WITH ITALY 


Sir,—Mr. David Thomson, in his article published in your issue of 
January 31st, argues that, if the Italian people got rid of Mussolim 
and established a more trustworthy régime, we should conclude with 


Italy a “ generous peace.” Does he realise how difficult it would be, 
from consideration for the rights of other people, to agree to any 
peace which the Italian people would regard as generous? When 


we have helped Abyssinian patriots to expel the Italians, we certainly 
could not compel them to give back their country to Italy. We could 
not disappoint our Greek allies of their just expectation of uniting 
the Dodekanese to with a Greek population and 
included in the ancient Hellenic heritage. And then Libya, or % 
much of it as we conquer? If it is true that Italian rule there has 
been cruel and oppressive, and that the native 
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dominion? It was only in 1911 that Libya was taken from the 
Turks, and might not our Turkish allies legitimately expect that, 
if we expel the Italians, we should restore the country to them, 
especially since its native population is Mohammedan? Of the Italian 
African Empire there remain only Eritrea and Somalia. Somalia, 
I believe, consists of little but desert. Eritrea is the oldest Italian 
overseas possession, but if the new Abyssinia is to have an outlet 
to the sea, part at any rate of Eritrea would have to be attached 
to it, and it would probably have to have Massowah as a port, as 
it has had in former times. There is, lastly, Albania, and here it 
would not seem that Italian rule has been felt as oppressive, or 
we should have seen a more vigorous rising of the Albanians against 
it in the present conjuncture. But, if the Italians are expelled, 
would it be wise to invite them to re-occupy the country and 
complicate Balkan problems? All this being so, could the Ttalians 
regard any peace which deprived them of the whole of their over- 
seas Empire, or left them only a strip of Eritrea and the deserts of 
Somalia, as generous? We might be generous in the matter of 
indemrities and in making economic arrangements which promoted 
the comfort of the Italian people at home, but I fear such generosity 
would hardly neutralise the bitterness caused by the total loss of 
their overseas Empire. And yet nearly every part of that Empire, 
as it exists today, involves a wrong to some non-lItalian people. Here 
is a problem.—Yours, &c., Epwyn BEVAN. 
Yatscombe Cottage, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


WHAT TO TELL ITALY 


Sir—Mr. Thomson’s interesting article on * What to Tell Italy’ 
expresses the customary view that “ Sanctions threw Mussolini into 
Hitler's arms ” What actually brought this about were not the 
sanctions which were used as an instrument of hate but the expecta- 
tion that he was thus allying himself with the future victor. It is 
an illusion to believe that ‘so long as Fascist rule exists a separate 
peace is possible. But to overthrow this it is also necessary to 
overthrow the group round the Duce who control nearly every avenue 
of power, the Press, the radio, the police and the administration, and 
whose interests, personal fortunes, and even lives depend on the 
survival of Fascism. There is no alternative for a Dictator except 
death or flight. 

Mr. Thomson rightly observes that the aim of propaganda should 
be to bring out the divergence between Italian interests and Fascist 
ambitions. What lines ought the propaganda therefore to take? First, 
one might usefully borrow Miussolini’s crude technique when he 
had the whole of Italy, city, village and countryside placarded with 
endless repetitions of the simple phrase “ Mussolini is always right.” 
Why not also repeat this and follow it with the query if he was right 
to go to war against England, with whom he had no quarrel; if he 
was right to lose an army in Libya; and to invade Greece like a 
thief in the night only to be beaten. 

Secondly, Mussolini has for years contrasted the “ virile dynamism ” 
of the Fascist State with the pleasure-loving degeneracy of the “ Pluto- 
democracies.” It is not a little amusing to observe that the very 
faults he imputed to the latter could equally well be charged against 
Fascism. Why not remind the Italians that they were not degenerate 
when they fought for their liberty against the Tedeschi and were 
helped by England? 

Thirdly, if military circumstances permitted, perhaps the most 
effective propaganda of all would be an offer to release some five 
or ten thousand prisoners captured in Libya providing that Mussolini 
would arrange for their conveyance. Naturally, not the most ardent 
Fascists would be sent back, and they should be selected preferably 
from the northern industrial areas. One can imagine few offers which 
would be more embarrassing to Mussolini, though in the somewhat 
unlikely event of its acceptance the Fascist Press would dutifully 
acclaim them as heroes and their return as a British tribute paid to 
their valour—Yours faithfully, LEwIs EINSTEIN. 

Yester, Gifford, Haddington, East Lothian. 


« 


LIFE UNDER A TYRANNY 


Sirn—I agree with Professor Harvey that the fact that persons 
living under a totalitarian régime may be largely or wholly unaware 
that they are living under a tyranny does not prove that no tyranny 
exists, and I further agree with him that all tyrannies, in so far as 
they exist, are evil. On the other hand, if Prof. Harvey had ever 
himself lived as a rebel under a political tyranny, he would be aware 
that the gulf which divides the supporter of a tyrannical government 
from the political rebel and victim is infinitely wider, deeper and 
more real in every sense than that which divides the supporter of 
a tyrannical government—or even the person indifferent to political 
issues who is living under its rule—from the individual who is 
enjoying the freedom of a true democracy. 

Only an impartial and observant neutral who has lived both in 
Germany and in Britain since thé British Government, under the 
tessure of war conditions, assumed a totalitarian character, could 
say to what extent a tyrannical spirit is now more widely developed 
in the one country than in the other. I certainly know of many 
individual citizens in this country who now display towards 
conscientious objectors a vicious, persecuting spirit, not only as bad 
as that displayed by some Germans towards Jews but also consider- 
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ably more inexcusable, seeing that the average conscientious objector, 
who is usually some kind of idealist, endowed with principle, is a 
much less provocative person than the average Jew or, lest I be 
suspected of anti-Semitic prejudice, I wou!d add, the average Gentile 
who is not also a conscientious objector. 

In regard to the treatment of political prisoners, I can see no 
great difference between the policies of the Governments of Britain 
and Germany. {t is understandable that in war our Government 
should feel obliged to claim unusual powers for the arrest of 
suspected persons and that, where military secrets are involved, the 
trial of such persons should not take place in public. There is, 
however, no reason why such an enormously high percentage of 
the political prisoners should be entirely innocent of any propensity 
to assist a German invasion; should in almost every respect be 
subjected to all the hardships of condemned criminals ; and should 
be denied proper legal assistance and a fair trial, followed by release 
with adequate compensation, if it has been discovered that the arrest 
was unjustified. It is, moreover, absolutely monstrous that those 
making charges against the victims of the 18 B Regulation should 
not be compelled to appear for cross-examination. It is not necessary 
that, in order to protect the country from enemy action and the 
activities of traitors, the Home Office should assume the character 
and powers of the Court of Star Chamber. 

I have heard the story of German children being encouraged to 
spy on their parents but until it is confirmed from reliable sources 
as being a general practice, I shall consider it a good example of 
propaganda-dope. Trustworthy friends who visited Germany shortly 
before the war found no evidence of it and a Nazi official whom I 
once questioned on the matter gave what seemed to me a very 
logical and convincing reply. He said that the aim of the German 
Government was to build up, from the bottom, a solid loyalty to 
the State ; the first unit in the process of building being the family. 
What chance would there be of unity and solidarity in a family when 
its members were encouraged to report one another to the police? 
—Yours very truly, BEDFORD. 

Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 


“THE CASE OF THE U.D.F.” 


S1tr,—My attention has been drawn to an article by Mr. Donald 
Taylor in your issue of January 17th, under the title “ The Case 
of the U.D.F.” The partisan nature of this article will be obvious 
to all with a knowledge of Irish affairs, and the use of party cries 
such as “the notorious ‘ B’ Specials” or the statement that “at one 
sweep all who desired the union of Ireland in opposition to the 
Northern Government were branded as potential ‘ fifth columnists’ ” 
can only tend to accentuate the political breach which Mr. Taylor 
himself blames the Government of Northern Ireland for not healing, 

The present, however, is not the time for adding to the literature 
of Irish controversy and I shall, therefore, confine myself to the 
suggestion, which Mr. Taylor has been at some pains to convey to 
your readers, that the Northern Ireland Government took advantage 
of the threat of invasion to add to the numbers of what is described 
as “the private army of the Government party.” 

This suggestion is unfounded, and hardly tallies with the fact 
that, though administered by the Ulster Speciai Constabulary, the 
volunteers, as Mr. Taylor admits, are trained by and work with 
the Army. The intention and attitude of the Northern Government 
in the matter as well as the circumstances in which the force was 
raised appear in the following statements made by me in the No:thern 
Ireland House of Commons 1n reply to Parliamentary Questions. 

On October 22nd, 1940, I said: 

It will be remembered that the Local Defence Volunteer Force 
was formed in the face of a threat of imminent invasion, when 
every hour was precious and the need for speedy organisation was 
most urgent. It is impossible, however, to raise an effective 
armed force quickly without an administrative basis to work 
upon. In Great Britain that basis existed in a wide-spread 
chain of Territorial Army Associations which were used for the 
purpose. Here we had not that basis, and in the circumstances 
it was decided, after consultation with the War Department, to 
utilise ‘the Special Constabulary organisation which existed in 
each of our counties. For my own part I do not know what 
else could have been done to meet the urgency of the situation 
effectively, and the General Officer Commanding has informed 
me that in his opinion the substantial degree of progress which 
has been attained could not have been reached in the time 
without the aid of the Special Constabulary organisation. 

I have adverted to the formation of the force, because some 
publicity has recently been give to the suggestion that the 
method adopted sprang from political and sectarian motives. 
Such propaganda is unfounded, and it is either mischievous or 
uttered in ignorance of the material facts. From the beginning, 
the object of this Government has been to do all that lay in 
its power during a period of unparalleled urgency and peril 
to raise and arm a force which would be efficient for its role. 
That role is neither more nor less than the role of the corre- 
sponding force in Great Britain. It 1s, as I have previously 
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Northern Ireland District, with the object of promoting the 
military efficiency of the force. 

As I have said, our anxiety, as a Government, is to make the 
force the best possible weapon for its purpose, and to this end 
we are, and have been, ready and willing to facilitate in 
any way we can such steps concerning the control, the status 
and the organisation of the Local Defence Volunteer Force as 
the Imperial Government may consider desirable 

And again on November roth, 1940: 

The readiness of this Government to agree to military control 
of and a military status for the Local Defence Volunteer Force 
has been made plain to the military authorities and to the 
Imperial Government, and, as I have previously indicated to 
the House, this Government is willing to facilitate any steps in 
this direction which the Imperia' Government may consider 
desirable. 

What is desirable in this connexion plainly involves military as 
weil as other considerations. Meantime with the Volunteers them- 
selves there is a lively realisation that what matters most to them 
and to the country is their proficiency in arms, and that the common 
enemy is not likely to pay much attention to anything else.—Yours 
faithfully, J. C MacDermott. 

Stormont Castle, Belfast 


THE INDIAN DEADLOCK 


S1r,—As one of the signatories to the letter criticised by Sir Herbert 
Kealy, may I answer some of his questions? 

(1) “The offence for which Congress leaders in India are being 
arrested is for breaking the law.” There are times when it is 
permissible to break the law and, since this law appears to Congress 
men unjust, they feel justified in breaking it. (2) Yes—I too think 
this law unjust. (3) The offences and the law in this case differ 
from those connected with the cases of Captain Ramsay, Sir Oswald 
Mosley and other political prisoners in this country in this important 
articular: the laws in this country are made by the people and 
should therefore be kept by the people. The laws in India are not 
made by the people. (4) I hope that the form of imprisonment now 
undergone by other political prisoners under the British Government 
is not like that under which the Indian leaders are suffering. 
“ Detention ” is certainly not “a fairer word” for what was intended 
in the case, for example, of Jawaharlal Nehru. He was condemned 
to “rigorous imprisonment” and his sentence was modified only 
under the pressure of public opinion over here. (5) Yes, Congress 
does desire complete and immediate independence for India. Does 
Sir Herbert Kealy suggest that they have no right to desire this? 
Why should they not? And why, if they do desire it, should that 
prevent us from giving them Dominion status? (6) The action of 
the Congress leaders is not “a form of blackmail.” They cannot 
refrain from asking something which they have been asking for many 
years and long before the present situation arose. Even now, if 
India had been consulted (as all the great Dominions were) before 
being declared at war with Germany, this situation would probably 
never have arisen. (7) We cannot convince the world that we are 
fighting for democracy and at the same time refuse democratic insti- 
tutions to India. Sir Herbert Kealy says, why not? I am afraid 
he must address that question to those outside this country who do 
refuse to be convinced. I can only say for myself that democratic 
countries ought to be governed by majorities and Sir Herbert will 
surely not deny that the Congress Party commands the majority in 
India. (8) No—these political prisoners have not “enjoyed complete 
freedom of discussion and conference” and to say that their free- 
dom was only taken from them when they began to say things 
which the Government did not like, and could be released if they 
would promise to stop saying them, is to show that they have not 
had this freedom. I do not claim that freedom of discussion is 
invariably right; I point out that, whether right or wrong, Con- 
gressists have not had it.—Yours sincerely, MaupDE ROyYDEN. 

Nestlewood, Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE 


Sir,—Mr. Lyon’s proposal can be briefly summarised as a scheme 
designed to “cream” the elementary schools of the country 
for the benefit of just those schools which have hitherto set 
their faces steadfastly against accepting elementary school boys. In 
fact the public schools have come to believe in “extension of oppor- 
tunity” to the working class just at that moment when economic 
circumstances have forced them to recognise that without recruitment 
from that class many of them are doomed. 

Since in this way the public schools would take all the best boys, 
they would obviously become what Mr. Lyon rather complacently 
assumes they are—the best schools. There are grounds for supposing 
that some of the non-public schools are doing work at least as 
valuable as some of the public schools. Were the staffing ratio 
ccmparable it is reasonable to suppose that the comparison would be 
even more favourable to the non-public schools. Mr. Lyon wants to 
have all the best boys and the large public school staffs and the 
public money whkh would make his educational paradise possible. 
Further, whereas in present circumstances the grammar schools can 
compete with the public schools as institutions of equal dignity 
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though dissimilar status, the public schools would then make Quite 
sure that they were the real home of the Herrenvolk. There jg also 
one other unfortunate aspect of Mr. Lyon’s proposal. The head. 
masters who have been so much opposed to accepting working-class 
boys in their schools would be able to select all the most gentlemanly 
little boys from the elementary schools at the scholarship interyjey 
The inferior grammar schools would be left with the difficult educa. 
tional task of making real citizens out of socially less desirable human 
material. 

I know that this letter does not do Mr. Lyon personal justice, but 
that is because few public school men who start with all the publi 
school assumptions realise how impertinent their point of view seems 
to those who like myself have been educated at one distinguished 
old grammar school and have the privilege of presiding over another 
—Yours faithfully, N. B. C. Lucas, 

The Grammar School, Midhurst, Sussex. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Str,—Letters have appeared frequently of late in most daily ang 
weekly papers stating certain opinions about Education and Religion, 
The writers agree that Post-war Britain should be a true, or true 
than it has been, Christian State. Again, they agree that to cary 
this out, Religion must play an important part in Education by 
they do not seem to see that Religion should be the producer of 
Education. 

Since I am a schoolboy, perhaps I should not claim a right w 
speak on the matter, or at least that is what some people would 
say, but I am sure that I, as a boy, can see better than most adults 
how young people look at Religion. I am sure that, not until 
children and adults realise that Christianity is not just one of the 
many divisions of life and means going to church on Sunday, but 
is a whole mode of life from which ev2rything else is an offshoot 
(or should be), not until then will Britain or any other so-called 
Christian country fulfil those ideals on which they claim their Govem- 
ment to be based.—Yours very sincerely, J. O. CanveL 


THE AIR DEFENCE CADET CORPS 


S1R,—Honour ought to be given where honour is due. The existing, 
and most valuable, Air Defence Cadet Corps has now been absorbed 
in the more comprehensive Air Training Scheme, placing readily 
at the disposal of the latter all its records and all its exnerience 
This is a moment for placing on record the immense debt which the 
Air Defence Cadet Corps has owed throughout its existence to its 
treasurer, Mr. Simon Marks, who when any financial problem aros 
was invariably ready to contribute cheerfully and liberally to it 
solution. Knowing something of the facts, I hope you may find 
space for these few lines of singularly well-deserved recognit’on— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., X. Y.Z 


“ CACKLE-PIE ” 


S1r,—Interest in wild birds, and in small birds especially, has been 
described as a modern phenomenon, and perhaps one of the oddest 
paradoxes of our age is that though civilisation has increased and has 
become apparently increasingly indifferent to the individual’s chances 
of violent death, it has been able to show a continually increasing 
concern with the protection and preservation of the lives of birds 
This phenomenon—inspired, of course, by sloppy sentimentalism— 
has been strong enough to put on the Statute Book a series d 
Acts known as The Wild Birds Protection Acts, to found such socit- 
ties as the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds and the Inter 
national Society for Bird Preservation, and to cause scientists, 
biologists, ornithologists and others to spend months and even years 
in laboratories and on remote islands in order to study the miracle 
of individual and collective bird life. It expresses itself every yeat 
in hundreds of books, many of them the result of years of patient 
research, and thousands of articles; it is expressed in thousands o 
bird-baths and bird-tables in gardens and backyards everywhett. 
It is the joy of countless people, from Prime Minister to children 

To write an article advocating the shooting of small birds as food 
is to imply either that “The Writer of the Article” (I note bi 
anonymity) is not aware of these things, or that he does not care 2 
damn about them. Because I am aware of them, and because I d 
care a damn about them, is the reason for my criticism of him. Be 
hind the article also lies the implication that the meat situation 
this country is so desperate that we must now begin to eat bul- 
finches instead of beef. This is just nonsense. Even if it were tu 
I can still hear the voices of thousands of vegetarians crying with 
great heartiness “It won’t hurt you to go without.” Nor will 
As Mr. Priestley remarks, it will hurt none of us to give up ow 
chump chops and steaks. If “The Writer of the Article” prefes 
a diet of bull-finches, he is at perfect liberty to prefer it, but he 
may care to be reminded that the weight of a bull-finch is roughly 
seven drachms, or about half an ounce, and that the weights 
even some of his larger birds are just as astonishingly small. For 4 
tolerably satisfying dish he will probably need, therefore, forty birds. 
If the trouble involved in the capture of forty small birds seems © 
some of us stupidly uneconomic, he must not mind. Some of vs, odd 
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seems to a writer who has considered his subject 
ally nor economically, still prefer our birds alive. — 


H. E. Bates. 


though it 
neither aesthetic 
Yours, &c., . 

The Granary, Little Chart, 


MR. PIPER’S HERESIES 


gir, —In the course of his kindly attack on me Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis advocates the removal of as many as possible of the Wren 
churches ~ to less boorish and less menacing surroundings, where 
neighbourly good manners might, one hopes, be guaranteed in per- 
petuity by some measure of civilised restraint of building.” I still 
cel that any good city church would look foolish in an open space, 
and worse than foolish as part of modern development schemes as we 
know them. We have not yet found out how to “ develop : open 
fields without obliterating them by sham Tudor villas, super-cinemas 


Ashford. 


and service roads. ; 
In his defence of what he calls “that most efficient custodian, 


the Office of Works,” he has given such a beautiful description of 
early nineteenth-century scenes in mediaeval churches depicted by 
Prout and Cattermole that anyone can see he is as deeply moved by 
old buildings that have rich pictorial texture as I am, and just as 
«incurably sentimental ” about them. When I spoke of the tidying 
up, the levell:ngs and re-roofings by the Office of Works I was simply 
pointing out that this body has by now filched most of our national 
monuments from the artist and handed them over to the historian. 
They are no longer incipient pictures, they are museum exhibits. 
: with politely embossed words imply as 





Their iron notice-boards 
much, as well as spoiling the view. 

It is no use for Mr. Williams-Ellis to pose as an archaeologist. He 
knows that what he likes about a Cotswold manor house is that it is 
beautiful, not that it is old. He knows that a fifteenth-century manor 
house like that at Minster Lovell in Oxfordshire could be measured, 
drawn and wholly incarcerated in a learned work within a month at 
a thousandth of the cost in money and trouble of the “ protective ” 
work that the Office of Works has been doing there for years. He 
knows that to the historian with no eyes these records would be as 
useful as the building itself, and that any historian with eyes prefers 
a real ruin to a mummified one. He knows, too, that a couple of 
cows grazing form a more sensible foreground for such a ruin than 
a couple of motor mowers inside an iron fence. Every guide-book 
writer is wise to the folly fifty years after the wholesale “ restora- 
tion” of our parish churches has been finished. Let us be a bit 


wiser about the wholesale “ protective” work (equally misnamed) 


that the Office of Works is doing under our noses.—Yours, &c., 
JOHN PIPER. 





A SHERBORNE DEPORTEE 


Sin—The letter which you published some time ago from Mr. S. J. 
Benham on a Wincheste: College boy describes treatment in some 
respects similar to that received by a Sherborne boy, particulars of 
which have come to my notice; and it clearly indicates that arrange- 
ments for dealing with interned refugees have been most unsatisfactory. 
This boy of just over 16 is personally known to me; he was sent 
first to Canada and then to Australia. An account of the voyage has 
been received by a member of the Victoria International Emergency 
Council, Melbourne, who states that 3,500 men were crowded into a 
small ship, called the ‘ Dunera,’ 11,000 gross tonnage, fitted out to carry 
1,000. This boy with 130 others were somewhere aft with neither 
bunks or mattresses for the entire voyage, which lasted eight weeks, 
and during that time the internees had half an hour each on deck. 

There were three deaths and one suicide. When the men came 
on board the soldiers ripped open their luggage with bayonets and 
tipped the contents either overboard or into the hold. Over 1,000 
watches, all their money and valuables and most of their clothing 
were stolen by the guards, there was great brutality and a lot of the 
men were injured. A number of the refugees are utterly destitute in 
Australia without even a brush or a comb and with only the clothes 
they left England in, now ragged. 

Sworn statements are beirg prepared, and it is hoped to secure 
justice and prevent the sailing of further prison ships with a similar 
guard. It is expected that a question will be asked in the House. 
Such treatment would be unjustifiable for prisoners of war, but when 
it is remembered that the majority ot these internees are friendly 
victims of Nazi oppression, it seems that, in spite of the urgency of affairs 
last summer, the Government has been seriously negligent in staffing 
their ships.—Yours faithfully, E. H. PEASE. 

Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset. 

A committee has been set up on the initiative of the London and 
National Society for Women’s Service and its Junior Council, the 
Women’s Employment Federation, the Council of Women Civil 
Servants and the National Association of Women Civil Servants to 
promote the establishment of a memorial to the work of the late Mrs. 
Oliver Strachey. It is suggested that this memorial should take the 
form of a fund for the preservation and development of the unique 
library on women’s life and work of which Mrs. Strachey was one of 
be sent to Lord Cecil, c/o Miss 
S.W. 1. 





rs. Donations should 


the founde 
13-14 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 


Watts, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
‘A Shaming Record” 


The countryside, I think, can supply a comment or two on “the 
shaming record ” of the appalling road-accident figures for December. 
One of those comments concerns that most persistent road offender, 
the country workman on the bicycle. Knocking off in winter just 
before twilight, he can invariably be found, in the deadliest period 
just before darkness, trying to make home without any kind of light 
on his machine at all. Later, in darkness, the cyclist on remote 
country roads has another lamp-saving trick—that of riding without 
a light so long as the road is empty and of switching on suddenly 
at the approach of a car. Both practices are highly dangerous, both 
can have the most unnerving effect on the motorist, and both are 
everyday occurrences in the country. But country roads are now 
filled with an entirely new class of motorist: the Army driver. Using 
fast vehicles, independent of petrol rationing, travelling mostly in 
stzange country, the average Army driver sets a new low standard of 
driving. Every day one sees examples of Army driving on narrow 
and dangerous country roads that make the civilian driver despair. 
Is it possible that Army standards of road responsibility are not 
high enouzh? In a recent case a soldier allowed his lorry to be 
driven, in the black-out, by a civilian ; the civilian promptly knocked 
four people, and killed a child. The soldier was 








down a iamp-p 
“severely reprunanded.” 


Raasdonders 

A Dutch correspondent (or a correspondent with strong Dutch 
sympathies) sends me deiails of a “highly nourishing, well-flavoured 
food” of which, at least as a food, I have not heard before. This 
is none other than tares, which is described as having been used 
as human food in England “ perhaps even less than a hundred years 
ago,” when “the Dutch imported them from this country and grew 
them for human consumption.” Ali this is news to me, but my 
correspondent goes on to tell how “any naval man of the Konin 
Klyke Marine will tell you they are eaten on board the Dutch 
warships twice a week (raasdonders we call them) and that they 
are found to be a treat for any visitor who is invited to have lunch 
in their mess.” This sounds convincing enough, but whether the 
conservative English public can be persuaded to emulate this naval 
cud-chewing is perhaps another matter. My correspondent omits to 
say how raasdonders are cooked. In the hands of Dutch cooks I 
have no doubt some tares are excellent, but in the hands of the 
English there is a good chance that they might remain, I fear, just 
a basinful of fodder. There are many Dutch folk in England now— 
perhaps one of them can give us a recipe for raasdonders? 


Wild Daphne 

Reports of the localities in which Daphne mezereum grows wild 
have been few—but rather because of the rareness of correspondents, 
I fear, than of localities. But it is interesting to hear of it from three 
counties: Wiltshire, Hampshire and Staffordshire. In the first it is 
evidently so rare that its station is a hushed secret between natural 
history societies and a few local enthusiasts; in the second it was 
found in 1935 but, alas, had disappeared three years later. Only in 
Staffordshire does it seem to be at all plentiful. There, in certain 
which for obvious reasons I shall not name) it grows “ wild 
all through the woods.” Only one correspondent gives any idea 
of the type of soil in which it is found. This is the Wiltshire 
correspondent, who describes it as growing in “very wet ground.” 
To my surprise there are no new reports of it from Kent, which 
is reported to possess more species of wild flower than any other 


districts 


county. 


In the Garden 

If onions are once again to be the scarcest winter vegetable it is 
a fairly safe bet that tomatoes will be the scarcest of all market 
produce during the coming summer. At this time in 1940 excellent 
Canary tomatoes were selling at eightpence a pound; this year 
the only tomatoes available are English hot-house at one-and-sixpence 
each. This is a clear warning, I think, that every gardener should 
plan to grow at least six times, and if possible ten times, the quantity 
of tomatoes he grows in a normal year. Even this is not too much, 
Tomatoes are absurdly easy to raise from seed (an average sixpenny 
packet should produce about fifty plants) in a temperature of 60 
degrees or 65 degrees; or seedlings (quite commonly sterilised) 
are already available at eight shillings a hundred. These are, of 
course, only for those growers who can maintain an indoor tempera- 
ture of about 65 degrees. But later there is mo reason at all why 
tomatoes should not be grown outdoors, in rows, like beans or 
potatoes. Fifty per cent. of the fruit of such plants will ripen on 
the plants, and will be of finer flavour than those grown indoors ; 
the remaining fifty per cent. may be ripened, in successive batches, 
in boxes of hay. Handled correctly, they will continue ripening until 
Christmas. Thus it should be possible for even the most modest 
grower to produce fruit from July to December. Incidentally more 
fruit is obtainable by using the twin-stem method of culture—z.e., 
of allowing two main stems, instead of one, to every plant. 


H. E. Bares. 














Books of the Day 


More of the Truth About France 
Truth on the Tragedy of France. By Elie J. Bois. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Farewell, France! By Oscar Paul. (Gollancz. 6s.) 





THERE is good strong broth in the cauldron of French politics 
which M. Bois, former editor of the Petit Parisien, sets before 
us. But there is also far too much steam. Unfortunately, it is no 
part of a translator’s duty to blow it away, but the book needed 
condensing—and an index. We should then have been spared 
such passages as this: 

On the staff of the Petit Paristen there was one man, its editor, 
who personified the struggle against Germany, the battle against 
Hitlerism and staunch alliance with England. But he was alone, 
or almost alone. How was he to be struck down? Attempts 
were made, but they were not to succeed. It would take the 
collapse of Bordeaux to get the better of him. 

As editor of a big daily, M. Bois was in an excellent position to 
feel, if not to judge with complete knowledge of the facts, what 
was going on around him. He is extremely intuitive, subjective 
and personal—an emotional historian. He is a sincere friend of 
this country—even to the point of composing blank verse to it. 

Like many others, M. Bois believes that: “ Since 1918, France 
allowed herself to descend a slope of moral decadence. .. . The 
French political system . . . was corrupted.” The sense of 
patriotism, he continues, was lost and there was an indecent dis- 
play of relief after Munich, excusable only on the ground of 
unpreparedness. 

In a chapter headed “ The two Georges Bonnets.” the author 
displays keen insight into this political schizophrenic’s make-up. 
Foxy, frustrated, blear-eyed, he never seemed sure of himself. 
“ Several times he has apparently been well on the road towards 
a great career. Each time a mere nothing has sent him spinning 
down the ladder.” There is also an interesting talk between the 
author and this furtive man—* the victim of his character.” (One 
might add, perhaps, “and of his appearance.”) M. Bois regards 
him as the embodiment of the weakness which led to the war. 
The chapter on M. Daladier is less revealing on the psychological 
side as regards its principal subject, but later on we are shown 
how his riding accident, just a year ago, led relentlessly to his 
eventual lack of grip and failure. He was riding alone when it 
happened, M. Bois points out, but the censor allowed no reference 
to the circumstances. The author’s account of the unsuccessful 
attempt to “balance” M. Herriot by Marshal Pétain—defeated 
by MM. Bonnet, Laval and Piétri, is interesting at a moment 
when the Marshal has again been in touch with the Speaker of 
the Chamber. 

M. Reynaud’s career and difficulties are closely analysed. 
Candidates for office teemed in a squabbling mass in which 
political calculations outweighed patriotism. His declaration of 
policy, M. Bois reveals, was drawn up by Colonel de Gaulle, who 
had been summoned to Paris at the time when Reynaud haa 
hopes of taking over the Ministry of War. One minister described 
it as “ good Reynaud stuff.” 

Madame de Portes (née Rebuffet) has a chapter to herself as 
one of “ Reynaud’s Evil Geniuses.” The other—they were inti- 
mates—was Paul Baudouin, and he seems in the end to have 
dominated Reynaud through her, wearing him down until he 
could bear no more and, having lost his courage, abandoned the 
fight. But not before he had had hard brushes with M. Daladier 
about General Gamelin, carried his point, called in Marshal 
Pétain and General Weygand, become Minister of War and made 
some effective appeals to the Parliament and country. M. Léger’s 
dismissal is, in the author’s opinion, one of the first mile-posts 
on the downward path. Contrived by M. Baudouin and Madame 
de Portes, it was “ the first breach in the Franco-British alliance.” 
Mr. Churchill “discreetly inquired what it meant.” After that 
Madame de Portes came more into the open. The talk of 
“regeneration through defeat” began. M. Laval reappeared on 
the scene, M. Daladier was “squeezed out” and General 
Weygand began to weaken. All this portion of the book is of 
great interest and well documented. 

For some statements M. Bois must bear his own responsibility. 
He says, for instance, that Madame de Portes prevented General 
de Gaulle from being made Minister of War—much as she had 
caused the dismissal of the gifted and prudent M. Palewski, 
Chef de Cabinet to M. Reynaud, some time before. 

Mr. Churchill’s flying visit to Tours, during which Madame 
de Portes lurked in a courtyard from which an officer expelled 
her “for the dignity of France,” is dramatically and, I believe, 
accurately described. At that time I was, like M. Bois, in Tours, 
and later in Bordeaux, though he stayed a day or two longer than 
the rest of us. On that account his final chapters are of great 
value because other accounts of the tragic days of capitulation 
have been either imaginative or written by Frenchmen who went 
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on to Vichy and would not tell the whole truth. The Fo 
Office, of course, has the full story in its archives. When al 


it will be fuller than that of M. Bois, but not, I imagine, — 
different in essentials. my ——_ 


Criticisms of France which M. Bois may properly 
because he knows and loves his country come less well a 
Central European doctrinaire refugee, despite a on 
acquaintance with those sections of French political life wh. 
his doctrines find acceptance. Herr Paul would not care ei 
mentioned in the same breath as the Stiirmer, yet his whol , 
condemnation of almost every aspect of French life jg y 
reminiscent of the special supplement of that sheet i.ued 
October for the benefit of German troops stationed jn P. 
Both breathe an inherited or acquired Teuton superiority 
present-day Latin civilisation. And both are superficial, 4 
Paul should not have boasted (p. 75) that he had “no ACCess 
bourgeois society.” Universal access is needed before sweep 
verdicts are pronounced. One wonders, too, how much Fred 
he knows. “fe ne marche pas” does not mean “I won't pn’ 
an “hétel” is not a nobleman’s house (Herr Paul does no the 
noblemen) but a “detached” town house. Herr Paul’s accoyy 
of the great events of last year are practically all hearsay. By 
where French Socialists are concerned, he 1s an authority. 

BERNARD Fouty 








An Imperialist in the Making 


South-West Persia. By Sir Arnold Wilson. (Oxford Univeniy 
Press. 153.) 1 











THERE is pathos about this book, though not in it. With & 
sub-title of “A Political Officer’s Diary, 1907-1914,” it was » 
have been the first book of Sir Arnold Wilson’s reminiscengs 
Now, alas! it is a memorial. It was compiled when “ A.T”” (, 
those with Eastern interests will always recall him) was an Ay 
Gunner Officer, and from his diaries and the letters which 
wrote to his father and mother from Persia and the Persian Gul 
in those remote days when the oil industry in Iran was beginning 
and arms traffic in the Gulf was ending. Egotisuc it is, by 
inevitably so; for during a great part of those years the autho 
was playing a lone hand, and his achievements were largdy 
personal achievements, the work of one with unsurpassab 
physical equipment and quite remarkable intellectual appetite. 

Persia, now Iran, was in the years following the Anglo-Russin 
Convention in a somewhat anarchic state, the intellectuals pay. 
ing vocal allegiance to democratic ideals, the tribes reverting 
“feudal” ways. To it Lieut. Wilson went imbued with tk 
attitude of the Government of India, an attitude which postulated 
the independence of a strong Persia, and, failing that, predom- 
nating British influence in Southern Persia and in the Gul 
Steeped in the righteousness of his cause, Wilson exerted super 
human efforts to get his point of view accepted. His driv f 
considerably exceeded his patience—he boyishly confesses 
being so full-blooded at times that he would sooner fight a ma 
than negotiate with him! Whether he was trying to secure, o 
protecting, concessions in what he considered our Imperil 
interest, whether he was journeying where few if any Briton 
had preceded him, whether he was critical or appreciative ¢ 
those for whom he worked, he wearied not. He worked exultantly 
He walked, rode, shot, swam, lived like the Persian or the And 
read, thought, conversed—and this all with a degree of concen 
tration, even of fierceness, given to few men. But, talking Persian 
or Arabic, eating or drinking like the inhabitants of Persia, he 
was always, quintessentially, “ A.T.” Not for him was it to merg 
his identity in those among whom he lived, though he could 
study and approve their ways. 

To such as have read the earlier output of the author thi 
book will have interest chiefly on account of the way in whic 
it shows how firmly and constantly convictions (as those wh 
share them will consider them) or prejudices (as those who dis 
pute them will consider them) were maintained by “A.T.” 1 
the years after 1914. As a soldier Lieut. Wilson was supposed 
to have no political opinions: yet in this book we have obue 
dicta on the unsuitability of Parliamentary institutions to the Eas, 
tirades against doctrinaire Liberalism, particularly when applied 
to foreign politics, distrust of Russia as an ally, the unwisdom 
of diminishing the influence of Germany in Europe, dislike o 
a central authority in Persia which might eradicate the better 
aspects of tribal life, and so on. Wilson, reading omnivorously, 
listening unceasingly, experiencing profoundly, formed his 
opinions early in life, and his enunciation of them is lucidly 
magisterial. 

For some time after he had been in Persia, Wilson was stil 
hankering to return to India, despite the fact that he liked Persian | 
better than Indians: he saw more scope for his active body and 
mind on the North-West Frontier and in Baluchistan than 0 
Southern Persia. Emphatically he was not the soldier who 
strives to become a “ Political,” for his longing to be back with 
his Sikhs, whose fortunes he nostalgically followed, was genuint 
and constant. But fate decreed that he should become assistamt 
to the late Sir Percy Cox (of whom an admirably faithful portral 
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A GREAT EXPERIMENT 
VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD 


Illustrated with portraits 


LORD ROBERT CECIL writes as he lives. Like Condorcet, his aim is to lay bare the 
facts, and this he has done with good temper and urbanity. He never upbraids, but 
those who read this book will understand how the ‘great experiment’ went astray. At 
the same time, it is a personal history. He recounts his childhood, his early life at the 
Bar and his apprenticeship in politics. Demy 8vo  l6s. 





Sea Power: T.124 


A book on naval warfare. 

‘One of the few important books since the beginning of the war.’ New Statesman 

‘A convincing book, which is extremely important.’ Time and Tide Large Cr. 8vo 
8s. 6d. 


Autobiography of Eric Gill : tustrated by the Author 


‘What really distinguishes Gill from most autobiographers is his complete honesty, 


intellectual as well as moral... . One of the most vivid and complete pictures of a 
certain way of living.’ Times Literary Supplement 2nd Impression Large Cr. 8vo 
12s. 6d. 


Assam Adventure: F. KINGDON WARD 


With Maps and Illustrations from photographs by the Author 


An expedition of 1,100 miles made from Assam into Southern Tibet in 1939. 
Large Cr. 8vo 12s. 6d. 


Tinned Soldier: ALEC DIxON 
Peace-time life in the Tank Corps, showing what life in the Army is to the average 
man. The author became friendly with a fellow soldier named Shaw, once Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence. Cr. 8vo 10s. 6d. 


Darkness at Noon: ARTHUR KOESTLER 


A story of the arrest and death of an Old Bolshevik. ‘A stern and pitiable story, 
profoundly interesting and superbly done, with a mixture of cold terror, humour, and 
psychological insight. It is altogether convincing.” The Spectator Cr. 8vo 8s. 


The Best Short Stories of 1940: edited by E. J. O'BRIEN 


This new addition to the famous annual series contains short stories by V. S. Pritchett, 
Malachi Whitaker, Glyn Jones, Ernest Hemingway, William Saroyan, and thirty-two 
others. Cr. 8vo_ 8s. 6d. 


‘6 ; 

The Beauty of the Dead is the name of the first story in a set by 
Mr. H. E. BATES: like his other stories, it is a study. They are all studies of human 
figures in various attitudes, set against the shining beauty of the earth.’ Time and Tide 

Cr. 8vo 7s. 6d. 


Migration to and from 


the British Isles 
R. S. WALSHAW, M.A., M.Ed. 


An examination of problems and policies based 
upon a body of statistics and analysed in a con- 
vincing manner. Demy 8vo_ 5s. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
J. H. BAGOT, M.A. 


An examination of the delinquency figures 1914 
onwards. Calculations are based on the latest pos- 
sible data supplied by the Chief Constable, the Pro- 
bation Committee, and the Director of Education in 
Liverpool. With diagrams. Demy 8vo 5s. 


These two books are issued under the auspices of the School of Social Sciences and Administration 


in the University of Liverpool, and an introduction to cach of them has been contributed by 
D. Caradog Jones, Reader in Social Statistics in the University of Liverpool. 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


all prices net 
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is given in these pages): and his lot as a Persian expert was 
sealed, 

The end comes with his account of the work done by the 
Commission, consisting of British, Russians, Turks, and Persians, 
delimiting the long disputed frontier between Turkey and Persia, 
from Ararat to the Persian Gulf. That work went on beyond 
the outbreak of war. But, before the end of 1914, Wilson, having 
returned to England from the Middle East via Russia, found 
himself back again in the Persian Gulf. His story thence onwards 
has been told by many, not least by himself. 

KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


The First Stand 


September 1939. By Dominick Wegierski. (Minerva Publishing Co. 
7s. 6d.) 


THIS is an account of the double invasion of Poland as it was 
experienced by a young historian who worked in the University 
of Cracow. It starts with his closing the pages of the book of 
history which he was reading, in his study, and ends with his 
escape, without tunic or overcoat, his feet bound in rags, across 
the Hungarian frontier. The account is sober, detailed, and 
convincing. 

Poland was calm, determined and almost ready on Thursday 
night. The country was tracing itself for a hard struggle, pre- 
pared to make the greatest sacrifices, but still confident of 
surviving as a State. 

The night was dark and clouded. Men and women, weary 
ifter a busy day, went to sleep late, and carefully blacked out 
their windows for the first time. They switched off the receivers 
after the announcer wished them good-night in his smooth, steady 
voice. 

They awoke to the roar of the dive bombers. Inside five 
minutes the Air Force station and the civil airport were aflame, 
and the aircraft destroyed. By the time the startled defences 
were in action, the enemy had gone. Many people thought the 
raid was some sort of A.R.P. rehearsal, and did not take cover: 
so the casualties were heavier than they need have been. 

The shock of war, far from cracking the people, welded them 
together. All divisions and animosities were forgotten. Jews, 
peasants, gentry, landed classes made common cause and shared 
all they had. A number of escaped convicts offered themselves 
to a lieutenant for service. He eyed them doubtfully. 

“Can I trust you? How do I know whether you will keep 
your word? ’ 

“We are honest bandits, sir. I knocked off a miller’s family 
and got a lifer, my pals were also in for big work, but it’s war 
now, so we'll fight well and keep our word. We won't even 
kill a Jew.’ 

The first discouragement came with the realisation that Cracow 
was defenceless. The police were ordered to leave, and this 
caused panic. Advised by a policeman, the author left too. The 
Germans mercilessly harried the streams of fugitives. The author 
saw a raft full of people swept clean by the machine-guns of a 
single aeroplane. Throughout, M. Wegierski keeps a historian’s 
objectivity. He passes on, but does not vouch for, a report that, * 
befere handing Jewish girls to the soldiers, the Germans had 
them examined by a doctor. Considering the cruelty shown by 
the Germans, he can reach no other conclusion than that some- 
times a nation collectively goes mad. 

The fugitives pressed on, their condition worsening daily, only 
to be turned back by the Russian invasion. The account given 
of the Russian troops, of their equipment and behaviour, if true, 
is a poor advertisement for that land of promise. 

There are, strange to say, people in this country who do not 
yet realise what we are up against. One told me the other day 
that the accounts of German concentration camps were “ grossly 
exaggerated. Mere Press propaganda.” He and his fellow lunatics 
should read this book. Indeed, everyone should read it. If the 
Germans behaved like this to Polish civilians, what would they 
do to us? L. A. G. STRONG. 


The Automatist Teaches 


Widening Horizons. By (The Bodley 


Head. 9s. 6d. 

Tus book is difficult to appraise. It claims to embody messages 
from spirits transmitting facts, ideas, teaching about conditions 
of existence far beyond our sphere of life. Is one to discuss 
this claim and examine its credibility, or the content of the 
messages themselves? Baron Palmstierna contends that the sub- 

mind the automatist has nothing to do with the 
messages. Those who have read Baron Palmstierna’s first bock 
called Horizons of Immortality will recall that the spirits’ mes- 
sages were produced by a mechanical method. The automatist 
held a pointer which moved rapidly from letter to letter of the 
alphabet spread out on a table—a long and laborious process. 
The author is contemptuous of those who ascribe al! products of 
this kind to the subconscious mind. I should like in passing to 


Baron Erik Palmstierna. 
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say that scant justice is done by him to modern psycholgg. 
They do not as far as I know confuse mind and brain, 7, 
that they hesitate to use the term “soul” instead of mj ' 
they do differentiate between mind as a whole and the fp. 
which is its instrument. Once the idea is grasped that Dan ¢ 
man’s mind can reach out to another world of being, 
insistence upon complete separation between receiver and Sede 
seems irrelevant and unnecessary. It becomes chiefly a quegiy 
of terminology. Again the wave theory enunciated at length j 
a description of the way communications reach us, rather the 
of life itself. This collection of messages, however, professes , 
give a picture not only of life in the universe, but a Cescriptiag 
of God, and of evil—and of the reason why spirits who qe, 
affected by the voice of evil were detached from the light of 
“Great One.” But though the “ messages ” have passages of pj 
beauty much of the Teaching is fragmentary and elusive, Indeed, 
as the author himself says in his excellent opening chapter, “Ho 
could it be possible to set in human words an adequate descrip. 
tion? .” The problem of the origin of evil, for instance j 
not really tackled. God is declared to be unaware of its yey 
existence—* He cannot permit nor forbid.” Evil is almg 
treated as a personality—and warning given of its influence q 
each newborn child—and so on. 

Similarly the question as to whether man possesses free wij 
or not is summed up in these words, “ The free will whig 
originates in your divine individuality is not the same . , , y 
the free will which was necessary for life on earth. The late 
does not come from God at all.” This statement does not throy 
much light on the matter. 

But when all this is said, and more could be said if there wer 
space, it is impossible not to feel that we have in the 
“messages ” an inspiring sketch of “man the unknown.” Or 
must not ask expect coherent elucidation our mystery 
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indications of a spirit world, which have an authentic ring. Ther 
are many such in this book, and in spite of obstinate questioning 
the messages do contain a summons to man to understand mor 
of his ultumate destiny. They advise him that while striving 
upwards to God he should be aware of the hierarchy of spirits 
who try to help and with whom he might keep in touch, Thes 
are the sons of God, and to each soul now on earth is given 
the power likewise to become a son of God or a spirit. Altogether 
I put down the book with a sense of exhilaration and a deepened 
conviction that I possess an immortal part and that is 
at least a tribute. EpItH LYTTELTON 


The Purpose of Words 


An Enquiry into Meaning and Truth. 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


By Bertrand Russell 


THE tendency of philosophy in the twentieth century is 1 
substitute the study of language for the study of mind, to offer 
us enquiries into meaning instead of enquiries into huma 
nature. From the eighteenth century onwards it was the hop 
of philosophers to acquire insight into the structure of the word 
by examining first the activity of the knowing mind. Thi 
method produced the great idealistic philosophies, with ther 
interest in human problems and their comprehensive views & 
the world. It failed, whether by accident or by necessity, © 
adjust itself to modern developments in science ; and |atteny 
it degenerated into a too exclusive concern with the theory 0 
knowledge, withdrawing itself from the more human problems 
of art, of morals, of politics, as well as of science itself. Th 
new philosophy, which derives its inspiration from mathematic 
and physics, concentrates on the nature of language. Its methods 
are novel, but it also, in its extremer forms, neglects, or even 
sweeps aside, the human problems, and a comprehensive vit¥ 
of the world it regards as a chimera. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell was the pioneer, and is now the veteral, 
of the new philosophy. His present book, without bein 
historical, gives us a bird’s-eye view of the whole movement ant 
of its latest developments. It is written with all his lucidity, 
vigour and wit; it reduces technicalities to a minimum; @ 
dealing with details it never loses grip of the whole; and tt 
marks a further advance in the progress of his thought. 

His philosophy of language now rests on the assumption that 
logically there must be a hierarchy of languages such that 4 
higher language is required in order to make any statement 
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about the truth or falsity of what is said in a lower language. 
This view is devised to meet such paradoxes as are involv 

in the statement “I am now lying.” It implies that there must 
be a lowest language (in which the words “true” and “ false 

do not occur), for otherwise language would never get started. 
A language of this lowest type is constructed with great 
ingenuity, and the passage to the secondary language is made 
by means of “logical words,” such as “or,” “not,” ~ some 
and “all ”—which he seeks to explain by a psychological theory 
—together with the words “true” and “false.” Incidentally, 
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{NTO BATTLE 


mind, | THE LATEST SPEECHES OF 










“This book takes easy and just precedence of anything 
published in this country since the war began,” says the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford University, writing of Into Battle. 







The assembly of Mr. Churchill’s speeches include the 
ldresses over the wireless that railied the nation; 









grand , waees ; 
describes as grandly Dunkirk, England’s great recovery, and 
“their finest hour”’; and ends at the close of 1940, on a 
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Inde note of rising strength and confidence, with the pounding of 
“T, “Ho \ussolini’s Italy and the closer bonds with Roosevelt's 
at America. A famous American journal has compared them 
oot uh the orations of Pitt and Burke, Cicero and Pericles. 
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clears up a good many points about which there is much con- 
fusion of thought. It is obvious that much of what he says will 
be unconvincing to those who do not accept his premises, and 
it may be doubted whether the exclusively logical approach to 
language can ever give us satisfactory results. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the book is purely 
linguistic. In the preface we are told that it became less so 
as a result of discussion, and admirable criticisms are made of 
the extremists who forget that “the purpose of words is to 
deal with matters other than words.” The enquiry is not only 
into meaning, but also into truth: it asks what is meant by 
“empirical evidence for the truth of a proposition” and what 
can be inferred from the fact that there sometimes is such 
evidence. In so doing it surveys, from a linguistic angle, much 
of the ground ordinarily covered by books on logic or on theory 
of knowledge. An attempt is made “to combine a general out- 
look akin to Hume’s with the methods that have grown out of 
modern logic.” If this seems to some an unpromising marriage 
likely to produce weakly children, it may be recalled that a 
somewhat similar attempt was made, perhaps with more en- 
during results, by Immanuel Kant. 

Mr. Russell could not write a book without paradox, but many 
of his paradoxes are the logical outcome of his premises—for 
example, his persistence in ignoring the possibility that mind 
might be active and obedient to its own laws. Others of his 
paradoxes have perhaps a less satisfactory basis. He is well 
aware of the inadequacy of behaviourism as a philosophical 
theory, yet he loves to state his views in behaviourist terms, 
even though he has to hedge about them later. Thus he 
habitually speaks as if the cry of pain and the naming of a 
seen object, or even the utterance of a sentence, were equally 
“caused” by sensible occurrences, though he has to qualify 
this upon occasion by saying that he does not insist on the 
word “caused.” Hence he often unnecessarily makes state- 
ments which to some minds will seem preposterous, when his 
point could easily be made in a less paradoxical form. 

Nevertheless, he shrinks from paradoxes when they pass into 
absurdity ; and it is these occasional shrinkings which, besides 
being salutary to his disciples, offer the main interest to those 
who do not subscribe to his school of thought. Particularly 
interesting are the limits which he sets to his empiricism. He 
declares that “we shall have to admit principles of non- 
demonstrative inference which may be difficult to reconcile with 
pure empiricism.” He asserts that “empiricism, as a theory of 
knowledge, is self-refuting.” He concludes, though with hesita- 
tion, that “there are universals, and not merely general words.” 
He tells us that the result, and indeed the goal, of all his dis- 
cussion is that “complete metaphysical agnosticism is not com- 
patible with the maintenance of linguistic propositions.” And 
he even believes that “ partly by means of the study of syntax, 
we can arrive at considerable knowledge concerning the structure 
of the world.” If he will develop these dark hints into a 
constructive doctrine, philosophy should indeed take a great 
stride forward. H. J. PATON. 
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Through Stained Glass 


Some Memories of W. B. Yeats. By John Masefieid, 
Cuala Press, Dublin. 12s. 6d.) 
Any book produced by the Cuala Press is pleasant to Jog 
and handle and all reminiscences of Yeats have their interag 
Ergo: this book has its value, but I would not say that jz; 
worthy of either Yeats or Mr. Masefield. As a tribute a 
dead poet from a personal friend it rings true enough ; but, oa 
sonal friendships aside, it does not add much to our know) 
of the strangest literary figure of our time. Being very shop_ 
less than thirty pages of print—it required a more Careful ang 
poised selection of details. Mr. Masefield’s account of Wobum 
Buildings in 1900, and of the two men of whom he asked the 
way when going to call on Yeats there for the first time, Seems 
irrelevant in a book of this length, though it proves how ted 
that red-letter day was for Mr. Masefield. The trouble too 
often with works that are written “in homage” is that 
tell us more about their author than about their subject. Whg 
is more unfortunate, the religious light which they cast upon 
their subject tends to make him less credible and 50 gg 
sympathetic, does him less justice in fact, than more ogg 
blooded but objective estimates. 

Much of this book is in verse, and both the verse and Prose 
in it are in places derivative in style from Yeats himself, ang 
this is a pity for two reasons: (1) It is once more religioys 
lighting—you feel that Mr. Masefield is dressing up like Yegs 
for his visit to the shrine, and you would rather he came x 
himseif ; (2) Yeats’ mannered simplicity is difficult to emulay 
In the same way, even if we tolerated Yeats when he wrote aboy 
the Sidhe and the Fianna, we may find it a little hard to ag 
them from Mr. Masefield. It is one more case of the Englishmay 
beguiled by Cathleen ni Houlihan: “ At Coole, one felt, the 
nothing had ever died there ; all was near by—the ancient gods 
the fairies, the heroes, the hawthorn of all the springs,” &c. Tel 
that, I feel like saying, to the local land agent. 

While the complexity and the queerness of Yeats are not too 
well brought out, there is—in my opinion—at least one mis 
representation. Yeats, Mr. Masefield writes, “spoke always of 
painting as a painter speaks.” This of a man who—blind tp 
the lustre of his blacks—considered Manet the last word in drab 
realism and who, as recorded by—among others—George Moore 
and Lady Dorothy Wellesley, took little pleasure in things seen, 
and, unlike Mr. Masefield, all but hated flowers. 

The poetry in this book is mainly in a pedestrian kind of 
blank verse—too stilted, I should say, for occasional verse, too 
flat and rambling for an “In Memoriam.” Here are the first 
few lines of the portrait of Yeats himself: 

He was of splendid presence, tall, well-made, 

With noble, upright carriage and great head 

Under a shock of black hair, worn so long 

He had a trick of tossing back his head 

As though to shake the hair back from his eyes. 

His face was pale; his eyes peered from deep settings 

Through pince-nez glasses ; he had faulty sight. 
It is possible that Mr. Masefield has been handicapped by his 
obviously deep and sincere admiration for his subject ; that he 
feels he need only mention an odd point here and there and 
the electric current will come through. The appeal of this book 
is limited to those in an inner circle, but it is, it is only fair to 
add, a limited edition. Louis MacNEIce. 


A Plant Hunter’s Journey 
Assam Adventure. By F. Kingdon Ward. (Jonathan Cape. 123s. 6d) 


In his latest book Mr. F. Kingdon Ward describes his 1937 
journey of 1,100 miles through north-west Assam across the 
Himalayas on to the Tibetan plateau west and north of the 
Tsangpo, and its great bend, where it breaks sou.wards through 
the Himalayas. The delay in publication is an advantage, mas 
much as the author’s subsequent journeys have made for increased 
accuracy in the description and classification of the many species 
of plants observed and collected. 

First and foremost, Mr. Kingdon Ward is a field botanist and 
collector. He is also an efficient and tactful traveller, else he 
might have been ejected from Tibet, having penetrated that 
country after an official application to enter it had been refused 
in a document that was happily lost before it could be translated. 

Travellers to, and writers about, Tibet can usually be divided 
into those who describe an inferior, primitive, unwashed 
superstitious people, those who extol the advantages of Tibetal 
spiritual culture as opposed to the evils of a more material 
Western Civilisation, and those who forever smell mystery and 
write mysterious nonsense. Mr. Kingdon Ward belongs to the 
first category, and his pages hop with fleas and are redolent with 
the other phenomena so dear to the travelling Englishman ® 
lands of the great unwashed. Thus, while he has something 
interest tot say about peoples who had never before seen 4 
European, he does not contribute much to ethnological know 
ledge, and failed to get on intimate terms with the people in the 
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Russia 


with the lid off! 


| RED 
HELL 


Twenty Years in Soviet Russia 
By JOSEPH AMEEL 


One of the most revealing but 
objective books on Modern Russia 
that have appeared since the 
Revolution. Illus. 12/6 


Dean Inge: « A very interesting 
book. Entirely corroborates what 
other victims of Soviet cruelty 
have recorded of their own 
experiences. The good faith and 
honesty of the writer cannot be 
doubted.’’ 


Outstanding Books 


The Orchid Hunters By Norman Macdonald 
Orchid hunting in Brazil. Sunday Times: “ Ad- 
venture, romantic and convincing.” New 
Statesman: “I found it exciting."” Star: ‘ Fasci- 
nating travel book."" (2nd Edn.) Illus. 12/6 


Feudal Island = sy DESMOND HOLDRIDGE 
Life and adventures on the huge island of 
Mar ajo, at the mouth of the Amazon. Field: 

and unusual.”’ Truth: “ Well 
written. Right off the beaten track.’’ Illus. 12/6 


Five Miles High By ROBERT BATES 


( Times Literary Supplement Recommendation) 
The attack on the second highest mountain in 
the world. Field: “A very, very good book 
indeed.” Magnificent Illus. 15/- 


Blockade & Jungle sy c. P. CHRISTENSEN 
a nning the blockade to German East Africa, 
114-1918. The story ofa daring enterprise told 

i a Danish seaman in the German Navy. 
Manchester Guardian: “A ee vivid 
narrative.’ llus. 12/6 


The Storm Breaks sy FReEDK. T. BIRCHALL 
A panorama of Europe and the forces that have 
wrecked its peace. Liverpool Post: '‘ A vivid and 
absorbing chronicle.” Illus. 12/6 
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The Story of 
Norfolk Farm 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


During the intense farming depression Williamson, 
foreseeing trouble, took over a derelict yeoman-sized 
farm—under capitalized, without experience and 
against all advice. This is the story of his success- 
ful struggle. ‘A grand adventure romance. ’— 
Evening Standard. With full page photographs 
by the author. 10/6 


England is My Village 
JOHN LLE WELYN RHYS 


Some of the first stories of the present war in the 
air by a writer who loved flying and writing and 
did both brilliantly. He was killed on active service 
and his book has a preface by his wife, Jane 
Oliver. Book Society Recommendation. 6/- 


Best Flying Stories 
Entertainment, adventure, romance and panorama 
of the world of flight that will hold you spellbound. 
‘An omnibus volume that every man and most 
women will thoroughly enjoy.’-—Jrish Press. 8/6 


Sacred and Profane Love 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


* May well live with Sir Thomas Browne, Burton, 
de Quincey or Ruskin.’ —HERBERT READ: Spectator. 
2nd printing. Book Society recommendation. Iilus- 
trated. 15/- 


Heart of a Child 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


‘This is surely Miss Bottome’s best book.’—siR 
HUGH WALPOLE: Daily Sketch. ‘ Miss Bottome has 
probably written nothing else so satisfying.’-—EDWIN 
MUIR : Listener. By the author The Mortal Storm. 5/- 


Coming February 20th 


Democracy’s Last Battle 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams, author of War by Revolution and 
former editor of the Daily Herald, is known as a 
young and vigorous political writer of whom great 
things are expected. He presents a full programme 
of progress and reform in Britain which will be 
widely discussed and should have a notable influence 
on the future. 8/6 


Burnt Norton T. S. ELIOT 


In view of the remarkable success of East Coker we 
have issued in uniform style Burnt Norton, the 
poem which forms the first of the sequence 
Mr. Eliot had in mind, of which East Coker was 
the second. 1/- 


Temporate Zone 
NANCY JOHNSTONE 


Most readers will remember Nancy Johnstone’s 
Hotel in Spain. The scene of her new novel is that 
lively country Mexico, where she has lived for the 
past two years, and the story shifts between a lovely 
unspoilt Indian village and sophisticated Mexico 
City, with its Anglo-American society. 7/6 
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manner of Madame David-Neel or Mr. Marco Pallis. At the 
same time he records gratefully how almost everywhere he met 
with kindness and hospitality from this simple and charming 
people. 

Mr. Kingdon Ward was constantly on the move, and his style 
is correspondingly jumpy and restless. In three months he 
covered more than eight hundred miles “mostly through un- 
explored country, and in regions botanically even more unknown.” 
For such untiring zeal botanists owe him a debt of gratitude 
for a valuable contribution to plant geography, aspects of which 
are discussed in an interesting chapter at the end of the book, 
whilst the fruits of his travels should soon be beautifying many 
English gardens. 

The Eastern Himalayas and Western China is the habitat par 
excellence of that most beautiful of all shrubs, the rhododendron, 
and as a rhododendron specialist Mr. Kingdon Ward is justly 
famous. It is not so very many years since the R. Ponticum 
alone graced our gardens ; now it is only necessary to visit the 
annual show of the Rhododendron Society to realise how much 
we owe to the explorers of this region. It is indeed remarkable 
how these, and many other plants, which grow in the great rain 
forests of Assam and on the Alpine uplands of temperate Tibet, 
accustomed as they are to moist, warm summers and dry snowy 
winters, have adapted themselves to our variable climate, and 
the inference is that the original adaptability gained during the 
Tertiary mountain-building epoch, when Tibet was raised from 
the Mesozoic sea, still persists in plants of this region. It is also 
curious to reflect that less than one hundred years ago Tibet 
had little interest to the botanist, principally because the only 
portion of that country then explored was the Chang Tang, a 
desolate district with no more than fifty odd species of flowering 
plants. 

But Mr. Kingdon Ward is a thoroughly catholic botanist. He 
is as much prepared to risk his neck on some lofty crag in 
quest of a minute primula as he is ready to endure fever in a 
humid rain forest in quest of a stately rhododendron. Moun- 
taineers will regret that an equally intense topographical 
enthusiasm did not lead him closer to the tremendous peak of 
Namcha Barwa, 25,446 feet, which stands in the bend of the 
Tsangpo, but his accounts of the crossing of the Great Himalayan 
range and the gorges of the Tsangpo make good, if hurried, 
reading. There are fifteen photographs, divided among the 
flora (but none, unfortunately, of rhododendrons in bloom), the 
small scale. 
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**In Easy Reach of Town” 


Chiltern Country. By H. J. Massingham. (Batsford. gs. 64.) 






Mr. MASSINGHAM, if his practice were as good as his 
would represent an admirable change in guide-book fag:.” 
“Much more attention, quite rightly I think, is now given to 
geology, topography, agriculture, ecology, crafts, vemeal 
village architecture, landscape, flora and ornithology 
Landscape: perhaps the cloven hoof is there, for Mr. Massing : 
who can write plainly and agreeably about village 
becomes unbearably literary in his descriptions, ang 
book of his has suffered more from _ descriptions ihe 
this one. Metaphors crowd one another confusedly: 
which are “worms” at the beginning of a ¢ 
“sidle” before the end. Nothing is ever itself (if gy 
Mr. Massingham had learnt to write at Cobbett’s feet): Scarpa 
engraved title-pages, hills are lighthouses, flowers are illuminate 
borders: everything is decorative, everything is exaggerate, 
(“these Chiltern yews are impenetrable to rabbits, more s9 thay 
any primeval jungle ”"—when did a rabbit try to penetra , 
jungle?), everything is touched with an absurd and person 
lyricism (“'To walk along the ravine beside the upper branchs 
of these imperial trees is to be shot through with a flash of the 
squirrel’s happiness”), above all no landscape will keep stil 
The landscape round Tring—in Mr. Massingham’s wordy Deri 
—makes you giddy. First “the Roman-arterial road goose-step, 
while the Way side-slips ”: then, as we follow the Way, we fini 
it “ shaking off a strait-waistcoat” among the “ skipping little 
hills”; later roads “bound,” woods and arable “ change ovr 
like partners in a dance,” trees “leap out,” and we are not yy. 
prised to read that “if a great painter had witnessed such , 
scene, he would have despaired ”"—what with “the blaze ¢ 
supernatural intensity” it would need a technicolor film to ¢ 
Mr. Massingham’s restless landscapes credit. 

Mr. Massingham, in some of his more reasoned pages, dwelk 
on the social changes in the Chilterns—the arrival of Metrolang: 
he takes a romantic view of the Puritan revolution and a yet mor 
romantic view of his own qualifications: “I propose to take the 
issue a little further than Tawney has done.” But there is such 
a false aesthetic attitude behind all his arguments that one « 
driven to defend the bungalows, the little villas called Mon Repos 
the chicken coops and the dog kennels strewn untidily across the 
hills between Dunstable and Ivinghoe. In the heavy winter mist, 
among the half-abandoned fields, on the clay and chalk of th 
downs, the dog’s bark and the stained glass door and the wireless 
aerial have some of the dignity of a losing fight: human beings 
live in those bungalows, human beings tied to a dying system, and 
there are moments when, pottering home in the small car to the 
dog’s greeting and the artistic gas-fire, they seem to have mor 
dignity than Mr. Massingham’s squirrel happiness. Nature after 
all will always win in the end. 

The photographs, as in all the Batsford books, are excellent. Th 
West Wycombe direction pillar should not, however, have been 
carefully photographed to exclude the petrol-filling station besideit 
There is a hideous jacket by Mr. Brian Cook which comes of 
on the fingers. GRAHAM GREENE. 





















































Capital Crimes 


Surfeit of Lampreys. By Ngaio Marsh. (Crime Club. 8s. 6d. 
Maigret Keeps a Rendezvous. By Georges Simenon. (Routledge. &. 







Ten Star Clues. By E.R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Vanishing Corpse. By Anthony Gilbert. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d 
Death on the Down Beat. By Sebastian Farr. (Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Breathe No More. By Marion Randolph. (Heinemann. 7s. 64. 





Procession of Two. By R. Philmore. 


It is perhaps Miss Marsh’s chief merit that she almost succeeds 
at the impossible task of preserving an equilibrium between the 
realistic and the phantastic sides of the detective novel. Take the 
set-up in Surfeit of Lampreys. A feckless, charming, impover- 
ished, aristocratic family: a skinflint old Earl, whose murder 
rescues these Lampreys from their financial difficulties: @ 
ingénue from New Zealand: a bree:h of black magic. You would 
say the dice were all loaded in favour of the phantastic—a cosy, 
pleasantly snobbish escape-story for the middlebrows. But in fact, 
so accurate and convincing is Miss Marsh’s handling of her char- 
acters’ reactions to the crime that a genuine realism is created out 
of this fairy-tale material. It is mainly due to Chief-Inspector 
Alleyn that this equilibrium is so nearly maintained: @ 
extraordinarily sympathetic character, neither dour nor flamboyant, 
who has gone from strength to strength through a series of novels, 
he keeps a firm hand on the other dramatis personae whenever they 
threaten to run away with themselves. This is a really capital tale. 

M. Simenon, on the other hand, whose crimes take place in 4 
milieu of the grimmest realism, creates a kind of poetry out ¢ 
them. It is not merely the brilliantly sharp descriptions of life m 
a deep-sea trawler or a provincial town: the figure of Inspectot 
Maigret himself—patient, relentless and uncommunicative 3 


(Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
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Nemesis—together with the device employed in the first 
novelette of making the violence take place “ off,” produces an 
almost poetic sense of tragedy. This is heightened by the passion 
which spins the plot—vulgar, irresistible, sexual passion into which 
the author shows remarkable insight. The Sailors’ Rendezvous 
is a nearly flawless tale (but “ three-mast brig ”?—surely brigs are 
always two-masters?). The second novelette is, from a detection 
point of view, less successful. The workings of Maigret’s mind 
take place too much “ off ” ; and, like an ace cat, too confident and 
elaborate in the ritual of the kill, he finds his victim snapped up 
by another mouser. 

With Mr. Punshon we return to a traditional atmosphere of 
Earls, libraries and sinister butlers. Ten Star Clues, however, is 
raised from the conventional ruck by soundness of characterisation 
and the personality of Mr. Punshon’s detective—Bobby Owen. 
The plot centres upon a palpably bogus claimant to the title: we 
are kept puzzled as to why his claim should have been recognised 
by the old Earl: the solution to this and the murder is not only 
exciting but plausible. In The Vanishing Corpse Anthony Gilbert 
presents an extremely lively, thrilling and amusing tale—perhaps 
the best she has written. A decayed gentlewoman decides to blue 
her remaining funds in a good holiday before she commits suicide. 
She becomes involved with a strangled girl, a lonely bungalow, a 
homicidal maniac—all the trappings of the sensationalism which 
her life has so far avoided. 

Death on the Down Beat (“ Sebastian Farr,” we are told, is the 
pen-name of a well-known musician) starts with the shooting of 
the conductor during a performance of Strauss’s “ A Hero’s Life.” 
Musicians will appreciate both the deductions made from the 
musical score and the milieu of a provincial orchestra—to say 
nothing of the amusing feud between Maningpool’s two music 
critics. The detection-fan may find the story’s tempo rather jerky 
and the final clues to the murderer more than sketchy. Breathe 
No More offers an equally ingenious murder in a more ordinary 
setting—the mansion of an American millionaire. Napoleon 
Buonaparte tries to live up to the standards of his alleged ancestor, 
so there is little wonder that he should be unpopular all round 
and rubbed out in the earlier chapters. Mr. Philmore’s treatment 
of his murderees and suspects is far more detached: that there is 
a talented satirist not far beneath the surface of this writer is 
proved by the way he deals with the training college for teachers 
in which Procession of Two is set. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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Camden Miscellany : XVII. 


(Published b : 
Historical Society.) y the hy 


It is pleasant to think that in spite of the distractions, and 

burdens, of war, the Royal Historical Society has been able 4 
year to continue the publications of the famous Camden Society 

which so many fascinating documents on our country’s hist 
have appeared. In this, the seventeenth volume of the Cg»;; 
Miscellany, there are three contributions, of which two ate ¢ 
considerable interest. The first, which will appeal oply , 
specialists, reprints a number of chapter ordinances and Visitaticg 
records from 1241 to 1515 relating to the cathedral Monastery ¢ 
Ely, with an excellent introduction. The second number Consisy 
of a brief and amusing journal of Henry Cavendish’s journey , 
and from Constantinople in 1589. The account is by one fy 
Cavendish’s servant, and well his personality comes through: ; 
shrewd, observant countryman, with a keen eye for the qual 
of the soil and a broad sense of humour. The party travel 
from Hamburg, through Brunswick, Saxony, Bavaria to Venig 
Fox thought not much of German customs. At a Saxon Wedding 
he observes: “If they had been in England they would have bey 
accounted rude drunkards, for if the bridegroom took his drink x 
freely as his friends, the poor bride had but small comfort of hiy 
that night.” He was much impressed with the beauty of Ay. 
burg and the splendour of the Fuggers, but no more thy 
Henry VIII with the looks of German women: at a wedding 
there he remarks: “ Never a well-favoured woman among then 
for all their white buskins.” He was very shocked by the wicked. 
ness of Venice: it seems to have been de rigueur for Englishma 
to be: one gets something of the atmosphere of Elizabethy 
tragedy. Of more general interest to students of English histor 
is Professor Hulme’s contribution on “Sir John Eliot and te 
Vice-Admiralty of Devon.” For it reveals the great Purity 
leader as no better than he should be with the opportunitis 
afforded by that office of feathering his own nest. Eliot wa 
given the office by his friend Buckingham as Lord Admin 
When he turned against the favourite, Commissioners wer 
appointed to look into Eliot’s conduct as Vice-Admiral. Professor 
Hulme remarks that “had they examined his private accounts 
it would have been necessary to obtain only a small amount ¢ 
corroborative evidence to put Sir John in a very unfortunate 
position.” There was, for example, over one cargo of sugars he 
seized, a discrepancy of £312 10s. 10d. between what he paid 
over to the Lord Admiral and what he sold it for. All the same, 
Professor Hulme was perhaps right in saying that Eliot was 
“probably more honest than most Vice-Admirals of his day.” 


The Loeb Classical Library. 


THERE is a touch of the heroic in the way this library continues 
to appear, shoring up the remains of classical antiquity at a time 
when the Romantic spirit is loose over Euope. The lates 
volumes to come out are Professor Waddell’s translation of th 
works of Manetho and Professor Robbins’ translation 0 
Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos, the bible of ancient and mediaeval astro 
logers (No. 350); a volume of Archaic Inscriptions, which con 
pletes Professor Warmington’s translation of Remains of 04 
Latin (No. 359), and the third volume of the Roman Antiques 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, translated by Dr. Ernest Can 
(No. 357). 


(Heinemann and Harvard. 10s. each 


15 Poets. (Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 6s. 
IN spite of the preface, which explains: “It is hoped tha 
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Fifteen Poews will serve as a link between the normal type @ 
anthology, in which a large number of poets are each reptt 
sented by a small amount of verse, and the ‘Complete Works’ 
of the poets,” it is a little difficult to see the use of this volume 
The fifteen poets are Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron 
Keats, Browning, Tennyson, Arnold; each is represented by about 
1,000 lines of sometimes rather flatly chosen verse, and ther 
are short introductions of about four pages by such distinguished 
writers as C. S. Lewis, Bonamy Dobrée, W. H. Auden, Edmune 
Blunden, and Louis MacNeice. You can hardly say anything 
very fresh about a poet in four pages, and the older critics us 
their space to better advantage than the younger. Auden shoul 
not have attempted to combite biography and criticism in thi 
space—the result is gossip writing. 

Sweet Thames Run Softly. Written and illustrated by Robert 

Gibbings. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue rather unbearable ramblings, mental and physical, of 
artist who explored the Thames in a punt. Hearty, musculat, 
humorous and naughty, Mr. Gibbings discusses all sorts ® 
subjects with gusto: girls bathing, the courtship of ducks, 
nudist colonies, spiders’ webs, limpets, St. Mark’s, but we af 
always aware in the foreground of the artist himself, his b% 
beard and his bucolic blarney. 
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The lot of some of the poorer sections of the public is indeed 





One Fo hard. One may not see or realise the tragic conditions under 
rough: j which they live. In so many cases cripples are entirely 
1€ Quality dependent upon parents or relatives who can ill afford their 
travelled maintenance. What can be done to alleviate their misfortune? 
D Venice At JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE we have nearly 300 
Wedding girs—ALL CRIPPLED BEYOND RECOVERY! As in the 
1aVE beey ease shown above, we have taught them a useful trade— 
drink » enabling them to become partially self-supporting. If you 
rt of hin yisited our Crippleage any day you would find radiant 
of Aur. happiness. What a difference! 
Ire then There are many who say “Thank God for John Groom’s 
wedding Crippleage.” For 73 years we have been doing this work 
me and now in war-time we are faced with heavy obligations. 
ng then In addition to the Crippleage, 150 girls from infaney to 15 
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abet ; We are entirely dependent upon voluntary contributions and 
“y. legacies. Help at this juncture will be doubly precious. 
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each has been most clearly manifested while the world 

tinues is at war, in the gifts received by the C.C.C.S. 

| time for its efforts to maintain the work of the Church 

lates among our fellow-countrymen overseas. These 

tthe gifts were greatly needed. 
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= In Western Canada 

Old excellent harvests in 1939 and 1940 have not 

thes brought much prosperity to the farmers. They 

Can had to meet accumulated deficits in 1939. In 
1940, most of the markets of the world were 
closed. Consequently 

= the problem of local support 





is affected, and that seriously. Many years of 
good harvests, and satisfactory prices, will be 
needed before the Western Canadian farmer can 
stand solidly on his feet again. 
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In the old melodramas it was almost a fixed rule that the 
villain should wear dress clothes and smoke a cigarette. The 
hero was usually identified by aggressive tweeds and a hefty 
briar pipe. 

Having been honoured with the patronage of stage cele- 


brities of both types, we ourselves are strictly impartial as 








between cigarette and pipe. We make cigarettes which are 


considered very good, but we take just as much pride in our 
pipe tobaccos. And perfect freshness is a characteristic shared 
by all our blends. 

The scene has changed since we opened our first small shop 
in Pall Mall. At that time we had only a handtul of custo- 
mers. Whereas now, the Rothman Postal Service is used 
by a multitude of smokers and our clientele extends from 


London to Lahore, Banff to Buenos Aires. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
EFFECT OF TAXATION ON REVENUE 











SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S STATEMENT 


THE 13th annual general meeting of the Tobacco Securities Trust 
Company, Limited, was held on January 30th at 7 Millbank, S.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Bradbury of Winsford, G.C.B., presided in the 
absence through indisposition of Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., the 
vice-chairman of the company. 

The review of the year’s operations of the company prepared by 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, the vice-chairman, which, having been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts, was taken as read, was as 
follows:—It is usual at our annual meeting to review the important 
items of the balance-sheet ‘Taking the assets side first, shares in a 
subsidiary company stand unchanged at £2,000,000. The subsidiary 
company is Tobacco Investiaents, Limited, which is a_ holding 
company holding the bulk of our unquoted investments. Other in- 
vestments at £3,232,654 show an increase of £280,012 due to our 
subscriptions to War Loan and War Bond issues during the year. 

Advances to a subsidiary company, £304,155, show a reduction of 
£166,070, representing payments made to us by Tobacco Investments, 
Limited, which rayments are made in the ordinary course of our 
business. Cash at banks at £379,544 shows an increase of £52,136. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet there is no 
change in the capital in form or in amount. Sundry creditors at 
{£221,891 shows an increase of £180,016, due mainly to provisions 
for income-tax and excess profits tax. Capital reserve at {£119,207 
shows a small increase of £2,152, accounted for principally by profit 
on American stocks requisitioned by the Treasury The general 
reserve remains unchanged at £200,000. This brings me to the 
revenue account for the year, which shows a net income of £498,909, 
compared with £535,700 the previous year, a reduction of £36,791. 
This reduction in net revenue, however, is due entirely to increased 
taxation. 

At our meeting last year Lord Catto informed you that we were 
continuing our sales of the much reduced balance of shellac at 
greatly improved prices; this balance has been sold during the year 
ended October 31st, so that we have no further interest in this 
commodity. 

Lord Catto, to whom they were so much indebted for his services 
to the company, had beer called in by his Majesty’s Government, 
and had therefore had to resign all his other offices. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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This Great Mutual Office has now attained the age of 
100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has built up 
an Annual Premium Income of over £1,800,000. 


Life Funds of £26,000,000. 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000 


A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible to-day Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 
tion copy when the volume is published. 
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FINANCE 


1941 


AND INVESTME 


By **CUSTOS” 








WHEN we see war expenditure running at 
£11,000,000 a day, the Chancellor’s Budget problem begins 
take shape. It is already pretty clear that he can scarcely ¢g 
mate his total expenditure for the coming financial year | 
than £4,700,000,000. Against that he could hope, without be, 
unreasonably optimistic, to get about £1,700,000,000 in 
on the basis of existing taxation. But what of the 
£3,000,000,000? Perhaps one-half of it will be filled by sayins 
leaving £1,500,000,000 to be found in other ways. [| d » 
pretend to know how much of this huge sum the now 
hopes to raise by additional taxation, but two things seem ¢ 
—{1) that the coming Budget will have to impose severe 
burdens; and (2) that there will still be the risk of serious inf 
tion unless other measures of control are introduced 
Having adjusted its outlook to this grim position, the Ciy 
is prepared for an appropriately stern Budget and is genuine 
hopeful that Sir Kingsiey Wood will not spare the rod. So fa 
as markets ar: concesned, I see no reason to look for gy 
material setback, especially in the gilt-edged and INVestmen 
sections, if the Budget is as drastic as the situation requires, The 
only threat to the stability of gilt-edged, apart from serigg 
reverses on the war front, is inflation, not higher taxation, __ 
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DOLLAR ASSET PROBLEMS 


On top of our internal financial problems, which now indy 
the difficulties of hard-hit local authorities, comes a reminder 9 
the growing pressure on the external financial front. Harig 
arranged to sell practically the whole of our readily marketab 
dollar-producing assets, such as go'd and Wall Street securitig 
we have now sent Sir Edward Peacock to New York to explor 
the possibilities of realising our “direct investments” in th 
United States. Courtauld’s 90 per cent. interest in the Americap 
Viscose Company, Unilever’s investment in Lever Bros, ¢f 
Massachusetts, the Royal Dutch-Shell group’s 60 per cen 
interest in Shell Union, British-American Tobacco’s interests jp 
American tobacco enterprises, Imperial Chemical’s holdings ip 
Du Pont and General Motors, and Turner and Newall’s inves. 
ment in Keasbey and Mattison are “ direct investments” of this 
type. 

How much they would fetch in present conditions it is im 
possible to tell, but the Federal Reserve Board has given a 
estimate of about $900,000,000. In relation to the com 
mitments we may have to incur that sum does not seem very 
large, but the real value of many of these assets cannot k 
measured in terms of money. The Shell group’s holding in 
Shell Union, for example, represents control of raw material 
supply. Whether the United States authorities are really anxious 
that we should realise all our dollar assets has not been disclosed 
If they are, we have no option but to sell out at the bes 
price obtainable. One rather feels, however, that there wil 
be no pressure from Washington to force through wht 
must be difficult negotiations. As Mr. Stimson put the matter 
last week, America is really in the position of being able to buy 
time from Great Britain, the only nation which has it to sé 
If this view of things is accepted on the other side, then ther 
should be no question of taking over from us any vital busines 
interests. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO DIVIDEND 


A reduction from 23 to 20 per cent. in the tax free distribution 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company fulfils market expectations 
It means simply that the increase in income-tax has been passed 
on to the stockholders. As the transfer to general reserve ha 
been maintained at £500,000 and the carry forward, at £1,621,00 
is £9,000 higher, it seems that profits before tax for the year! 
























































October 31st showed no material change. That is satisfactor 
enough, although it should be noted that the net figure, afte 
tax, did not leave much margin over the 20 per cent. dividend 
At £5 the £1 ordinary units yield 4 per cent., tax free, equivales 
to about 7 per cent. They look fairly valued in relat 

to immediate prospects. 


gross. 





TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
For the year to October 31st, 1940, Tobacco Securities Trust 
which represents a cross-section of the holdin f Brit 
American Tobacco, the parent concern, suffered a fall im ™® 


E: en s0, the 
cent. rate 

kho'der 
Bradbuti 


to heaviel 


revenue, after tax, from £535,700 to £498,910. 
ordinary dividend is being maintained at the 16 per 
which has been in force since 1936, and deferred 

again get 4.5714 cent. At the meeting Lord 
explained that the fall in profits was due entirely 
taxation, gross income having been maintained. He al 
that the company’s interest in shellac, held through Dean Financ 
had been liquidated. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 100 


Book Token for one guimea will bz gwen to the sender of the first 
f this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
words “ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
ed not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
sd before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
PORT he name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
below. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2\d. stamp, otherwise they 
oe vurcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A cannot be accepted.) 
ie sure 


‘A prize of @ 
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had with the ¢ 
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ACROSS 4. Letters don’t come in by this 





_ Not an instrument producing 
a great deal of music (10). 
One gathers from Tennyson 
that it is particularly striking 
on the dove in Spring (4). 

9, Races which go far in the 


5. Oh! my day is over, so I have 
to lay on the colour thickly 

7. Ward off (5). 

8. The solution may be found in 
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making of a charm (5). . Le le 
b. i @ 11, The uppermost basket at sea 9 rn lived in the Happy Valley 
yen an ” 
l 9). i . > 
: 9 . ery ines ' 
com- 12. Searching for beauty 2 - — pe Ng te mea — 
n very words) (4, § t f ‘a Contapele 9) 
10t 3,A quibble perhaps, but far . oo 7 7 
ot be et f q “57 ee oe 18. Father gets round the star 
ing in rom it in the Navy (5). 2 keg ae aa 
ga T , ae attnenins Cf 19. Philosophical jacket : 
aterial 14 ear about the objective /). = “ Tha a 3 or ‘. 
ual The siene of it was raised 20. “ Their scaly armour’s Tyrian 
ooo - - oe hue Thro’ purple to the 
i 1429 (7 i 4 7 
losed 18. “Let me be cruel, not un- — - —_ d ae golden 
> rie < ) 
bes natural: I will speak —— to mary or : = 
will her. but use none (Shakes- 22: Say! the fish are rising 
what peare) (7). inside ; but it’s an antelope 
natter 20. Desires disguised : (* : 
: esigne r travel, t now 
bur 22. Return us by railway (5). 23. Designed for t vel, but now 
’ =e Che in ascend de-signed (5). 
sel 24. lest aisO can De arrangec 2c “_ __ laugh thy eirlish 
i for the vegetarian (9). seal FE Sl Wat a 
“* B26. One of the things the youth a eeerere wa 
Ines with a banner had to beware SOLUTION TO 
9 CROSSWORD No. 98 
27. A rude Spanish dramatist (5). ETE lk la le ale Muleal’ 
28. “She may very well pass for | mm . , io 
forty-three In the —— with - = “ie < ae | Rte 
ight behind her” (Gilbert mm: : ‘Ms am: 
” er ee : : E Aimar i G v £ € 
seed ia cune comteinias « Ie ene SBE ISANCE 
* i u a: aaa | 
es» a 
ery flighty ‘Io = ™ 3 = 
& NTLE s 3 eERifer 
> > oe 
DOWN Timp res s lAinto lea 
1. Four-legged vessel (7 .- ae- aS. 
Xe 2. “Call it day,” not very Vion Gevi TYMe HP E 
we welcome to the indebted (9). \o =>. " 6 & E | 
a 3. A suggestion of negative [ERR EG PEA THE NI ANS 
husbandry in a sentimental Si ic Rol: Me 
ballad (s NemMBERPLEASE 
SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 2ist 
‘t The winner of Crossword No. 98 is Miss M. Lloyd, Ramsey 
' Road, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 
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To VOLUME 165 of #8 
THE INDEX -rcc'Specraton: iS mow ready 
One shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should 
‘ be enclosed with instructions and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPT, “THE SPECTATOR” LTD.. 99 GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C.1, ENSLAND 
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Service Demands Sacrifice 


The service rendered in the common cause by the Royal 
Navy, the Army, the Royal Air Force and Civil Defence 
Services, is one which demands great, and often the 
supreme, sacrifice. But these men ate aware of the 
sacrifice demanded of them, and they make it gladly in 
the name of Freedom, Justice, and the Common Rights 
of Man. 


Sacrifice Demands Service 


The sacrifice of the Services demands the service of those 
who can, perhaps, take no very active part in the war. 
The Church Army is providing Rest and Recreation 
Centres, Hostels, Clubs, Mobile Canteens, etc., for men 
and women of H.M. Forces and Civil Defence Services 
at -home and in the Middle East. The work is 
expanding, but the need grows ever greater and your 


help is needed more. 


We appeal to the Clergy to allot Lenten Ofterings to 
the Church Armys War Fund. To those who are 
untouched by the Church's Lenten Offerings we will 
gladly send a Lenten Savings Box for private savings. 
We appeal to everyone to make a special effort in the 
coming Lent to help the Church Army to render service 
to those of whom the great sacrifice is demanded. 


7 + + 


Please send your gifts to 
Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., The Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid » Capital wat ees oct ees eee ove £ 4,500,000 
Reserve | d ase ene . ove eee ew» £2,475,000 
Curren Reser . Ps ose eee eee £ 2,000,000 
Yeserve Liability of P: ler the Charter ... £4,500,000 
The Bank, hich has n 1 } cl throughoi Australia and New 
Zealand, 1 s Telegraphic 1 1 rs, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular ¢ lit nd Travellers’ ¢ ‘ ib] 1 all parts of the orld, 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


cHUBE AFES 


E THERE IS NO-SAFER PLACE TH 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


orporated by Royat Charter 1939.) 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

Pre é THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIPAX, K.G., P.C. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 
of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF BEQUEST 

1 hereby bequeath the sum of & to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
| College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
| W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 
| the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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edi adit In our King-Emperor's Dominions 
there are at least two million lepers. None of that 
vast number must be left uncared for, possibly to 
spread the awful disease. Those in the early stages 
can be cured. The sufferings of the worst can be 
HE CHARGE FOR ANNOUNCE- alleviated. Treatment and segregation can remove 
MENTS in this colu;an is 2s the risk of infection. We seek your financial 
a line and while we are on the support Please give generously. 
subject the rice of a King Six r 
Cigar is only 8d. THE BRITISH EMPIRE LEPROSY RELICF 
(Working in co-operation with Toc H) 
Patron: H.M,. THE KING ie: 
President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, K.G 
Hon. Treas.: Sir Frank W. Carter, C.1.E., C.B.E. 
Temporary Office: 25, Kidderpore Avenue, London, N.W.3 
EDUCATIONAL 


PERSONAL 


] OOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 


“Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 

| EST fatted Fowls, 10/-, 12/- 14/- pair trussed" 
1olbs. of best Onions, 1016. All post raid.— 

Noran DonoGuus, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


J) LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. 








YENTRAL ROOM or small flat to let from 10/-. 
( / BM/BCGX, W.C.1. 

7}LDERLY LADY in frail health, previously main- 
i tained by brother and friend, both of whom are 
now dead. NO MEANS OF SUPPORT. PLEASE 
HELP US to care for her. (Case 157). Appeal “S,” 
Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association, 74 Brook 
Green, W.6. 
EK DUCATED YOUNG LADY, speaking English, 

4 French, German, Italian fluently, Teaching ex- 
perience, Shorthand Typist, capable Organiser, secks 
ost as Tutor, Secretary or Translator, etc. Write 
/EATHERHEADS, Market Square, Cambridge. 











“( ¥ROW UNUSUAL VEGETABLES.” A new 

I book tells how to grow and how to cook such 

delights as :--Celeriac: Water Melon: Salsify: Honey 

Bean, and 11 others. Complete with 15 different 

packets of seeds. 4/9d. post free, from Goop Hovuse- 

KEEPING, (Dept. S.) 30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
Wart. 


PASSED my pouch—he might unbend ; 
He smiled—** TOM LONG ?”—I'd madea friend! 


NTELLIGENT Typing on good paper. Lit., tech., 
med., French. Guaranteed checked. Keen rates. 

—~ Lee, Old House, Potters Heath, Welwyn, Herts. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 

4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. Murtss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96,Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


\ ONOMARK. Perm. address. Wartime fac. $s. p.a. 
A Patronised by Royalty. Write BM/MONO23, W.C.1. 


\ ISS OLLIVIER—Colonic irrigation exercises 
h muscles constipation, obesity, headaches. Wel. 
g711 Trained. 

AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 


\ GENTLEWOMEN,. Complete training in safe 
area, Surrey, or $7 Duke Street, Grosvencr © quare, W.1. 
Maytair 6626-7. 
PRIME Roasting Fowls, 12/6 and 14/- pair; heavy 
boilers, 115/- post free. Miss SOMERVILLE, 
Fernside, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


\ YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
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A CKWORTH SCHOOL, NR. PONTEFRACT 
‘ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two Entrance Scholarships of £50 a year, and two ot 
£30 a year, each tenable for four years, are offered to 
boys and girls who are not Members of the Society of 
Friends. Full particulars and entry forms may be 
obtained from the Bursar, Ackwor*h School, nr. Ponte- 
fract, to whom the latter should be returned on or 
before the 20th February, 1941. 





ALVERN COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarship Examination, March 4th, sth 
and 6th, 1941 (at Malvern or Preparatory School). 
About five Scholarships of £100 and three or more of 
£s0. Exhibitions may also be awarded. A certain 
number of Bursarships will also be awarded to boys of 
all round ability who do not reach Scholarship standard. 
For particulars of these and certain Memorial Exhi- 
bitions apply to the HEAD Master, Malvern College. 











APPOINTMENTS 


YOATHAM SCHOOL, REDCAR, YORKSHIRE 


The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of HEADMASTER, which will be vacant in 
April next, owing to the resignation of the present 
Headmaster. 

Candidates must be Honours Graduates of a British 
University. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope from Major G. W. W. BArRNLey, M.C., T.D., 
Clerk to the Governors, 24 Albert Road, Middles- 
brough, to whom applications should be returned not 
later than the 15th February, 1941. 

Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification 
1§th January, 1941. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


PARK 


EIGHTON SCHOOL, READING 

4 

SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, value £84-£s0, and 
additional Exhibitions of £50-£40, for general ability, 
Music and Art, will be awarded in March. 

Leighton Park is a Quaker Public School. 

For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


EXHIBITIONS 
NT EW YEAR EXHIBITION 


N 


Pictures by Living British Artists. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-5. 
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GRAND POLICy 

%To provide all that you would expect of 
star hotel PL | 

*% CHARLES READE exclusive engagement 
this ex-champion and late professional Of Queen’ 
Club, as resident coach for Tennis and Squash 

* HARRY EVANS and His Broadcasr Band ty 


2 fivg 


Dancing, Light Music and Cabarets, 
* COCKTAIL BAR—the social hub o: the W 
*& CHEF who in spite of war restrictions can 

light the palate and appease the appetite 


FOR WINTER RESIDEN¢: | 


where there is 5-star air raid protection 


Write or ‘phone R. Paul, Manager, Torquay 223% | 


GRAND HOTEL | 
TORQUAY 
———_| 


—— 


| 
ee 














MISCELLANEOUS 
r[.0 LANDLORDS OF COUNTRY Aca 
MODATION whose tenants are used to town ki, 
—Sanitation is most important for keeping om 
satisfied. _NO DRAINS? — then install Elsas 
Chemical Closet. Provides City standards, at ir 
cost, without drains or water-flush or pl 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, Safe, indoor 
or outdoors. Delivered ready for immediate installatio 
Scores of thousands in use, in Country Howe, 
Cottages, Air-Raid Shelters—W/rite for FREE ILLUS 








BOOKLET and prices: ELsan Co. (Dept. a4; 
$1, Clapham Road, London, S.W.o. _ 
— een —: 


HOUSES 


——— YOURSELF in English county; 
Ask for descriptive list (Gd. Post free) of 180 INys 
__and HOTELS managed by the = 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
A., Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, Regen 


P. R. H. 
Street, W.1. 
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You still buy the same UNIX 
as before the war. A little 
less, perhaps, for timber is 
short: but their quality, good 
looks, and sturdiness have not 
become ‘ war-time.’ 


Unlike much modern furni- 
ture, Unix book units not 
only refuse to look tired, 





they remain strong. Easily 
moved from room _ to 
room, upstairs or down, 


from one house to another, they stoutly 
resist the march of time; and, with a minimum 
of attention, look always young and fresh. 


But the oak, of which Unix units are made, is 
getting scarce; soon will come a real shortage. 
So, while there ’s time, ask on a card for the 
UNIX UNIT BOOKCASE IIlustrated Prospectus; ot 
call and see them in action. 


Phoenix (Postal), Letchworth Gdn. City, Herts, 
Phoenix Showrooms, 66 Chandos Place, 
Charing Cross. 











THE 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Reserve Fund - - - - 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 





YOKOHAMA SPEGIE BANK 


Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


H. KANO, London Manager. 
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